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LITERATURE. 


Order and Progress. By Frederick Harrison, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. (London: Lorigmans & 
Co., 1875.) 

EvERYTHING which Mr. Harrison publishes 
is worth reading. He has great command 
over language, is very convinced, and is 
very honest. He has, in particular, the art 
of accumulating sentences of ridicule on 
whatever he dislikes or despises, and of 
varying the phrases in which he expresses 
his hostility by very ingenious metaphors and 
analogies. The second part of his work, 
which he styles “Studies of Crises,” is 
peculiarly characterised by this style of epi- 
grammatic composition, and is, therefore, 
very effectively written. Of all the essays 
contained in this second part, that on 
monarchy is the most ingenious, and that on 
foreign policy the most suggestive. But 
there is, perhaps, hardly any part of the 
work, except the last-named essay, which 
contains any practical remedies for the poli- 
tical inconveniences which the writer recog- 
nises and deplores. 

Mr. Harrison, again, is a writer of very 
strong convictions. He is one of the open 
advocates of a system which has been gene- 
rally decried, and is generally unpopular, 
which has been assailed at once by teachers 
of scientific method, and by professors of 
political and social philosophy: to say no- 
thing of a multitude of men who distrust 
and dislike a person whom they hold to 
have been a French free-thinker, and whose 
disciples they believe to be the dupes of a 
man who announced a crude and pretentious 
theory, which he promulgated with an offen- 
sive arrogance and a morbid vanity. It 
requires a great deal of courage to defend a 
new doctrine in this country, especially 
when the doctrine traverses the habits of 
popular belief. It is probable that popular 
belief has lost its hold on a very large 
number of persons in all classes of society ; 
but it is certain that the vast majority of 
Englishmen are resolutely silent on what 
has been, but perhaps, under natural cir- 
cumstances, always should be, a very en- 
grossing subject. The heresiarchs of our 
modern theological literature are almost in- 
variably anonymous, for the experiences of 
avowed sceptics are not reassuring, and Mr. 


Harrison is reported to be a follower of the 
most pronounced of modern heresiarchs. 
Again, Mr. Harrison has been the coura- 
ageous advocate and the fearless adviser of 
the least popular section of English society. 
He has fought the battle of the trade 
unions when a little that was true and a 








great deal that was false was alleged against 
these labour associations, and has protested 
against the inequality with which law visits 
the offences of the capitalist and the la- 
bourer. Now trade unions are disliked and 
feared by all employers, i.¢., by nearly all 
the middle classes, and also by those who 
believe that prices are raised by the inter- 
vention of these organisations. Among the 
minor causes which have led to the collapse 
of the Liberal party, not the least was the 
belief that unionism might be coerced, or at 
least discouraged, by the Conservatives. 
But the critics of labour-combinations have 
never recognised that the machinery of a 
trade union is the most powerful means for 
inculeating the greatest social lesson, the 
subordination of private interest to public 
duty, and very few of the apologists of the 
societies acknowledge this fact. Unless I 
am mistaken, this training of trade unionism 
is the characteristic which has mest power- 
fully attracted Mr. Harrison to a defence of 
the system. 

And Mr. Harrison is a very honest poli- 
tician. He is one of the few men of letters 
who neither insults nor flatters the multitude. 
He is no partisan of aristocracy, and he has 
no respect for democracy. He declares him- 
self a republican ; but his republicanism has 
no taint of demagogism. He despises 
party government; but he has no liking for 
the expedients which philosophical Liberals 
have proposed in order to form a counter- 
poise to the traditional forces of Parliamen- 
tary action, or to a Cave which is to neu- 
tralise or controlthem. Politicians who are 
not partisans are the Ishmaelites of modern 
society ; but they see truths. Partisans who 
are politicians thrive on the trade they 
follow ; but they live in an atmosphere of 
falsehood. Mr. Harrison sees the vices of 
our Parliamentary system with great clear- 
ness, and denounces them with great energy. 
It is to be regretted that he has not pointed 
out their cure. There is no more unprofit- 
able function than that of a critic who de- 
tects a fallacy but who does not solve it— 
than that of a pathologist who finds out a 
disease, but who does not disclose its origin 
or its remedy. 

There is no great discovery in the tenet of 
Comte with which Mr. Harrison prefaces 
his book, and of which the first part of his 
book is an expansion. Every publicist, from 
Plato to John Stuart Mill, has attempted, 
with varying success, to determine the rela- 
tions of freedom and order, of authority and 
public opinion, of ruler and subject. There 
is no novelty in the position that the secret 
of good government lies in the fulness’with 
which the magistrate or the legislator post- 
pones interest to duty. Plato, the most 
mystic of ancient theorists, and Aristotle the 
most secular thinker of the same epoch agree 
in this. The tenet is common to Swedenborg 
and Jeremy Bentham. Perhaps the best and 
the most suggestive definition given of the 
good or civilised citizen is that of Aristotle ; 
which declares it to consist in the simul- 
taneous capacity of being ruler and subject. 
Society without government is a chaos, and 
government without society is a contra- 
diction. 

The representative system, which the 
genius or character of the English nation has 





given to modern social life, is the latest born 
of the three forces which have produced 
civilisation and which sustain it, The other 
two are the equal right of all men to the 
protection of government, and the supremacy 
of law. The second was the contribution of 
the Jewish, the third of the Roman people. 
Representation has effected the unity of 
races ; Christianity, the product of Judaism, 
by finally extinguishing slavery, has made 
labour honourable. Rome supplied society 
with a code, which most cultivated races 
have adopted, and from which all have 
borrowed. To be sure it is only in late times 
that the three principles have worked toge- 
ther, and that the results of the system have 
shaped modern society. They have not yet 
exercised their full influence. England suf- 
fers from an aristocratical element, which is 
essentially anti-social, which is profoundly 
demoralising, which isasurvivalof barbarism, 
and which is at the bottom of all those per- 
versions of Parliamentary government which 
Mr. Harrison recognises and denounces. An 
aristocracy, be it ecclesiastical or secular, is 
always plotting against the moral progress of 
society, and in a greater or less degree 
against its material progress, and the English 
aristocracy, while it appears before the 
public in the fiction of its own Chamber, 
employs the machinery of the lower to work 
its own ends as safely as it can. 

Everybody knows that the liberties of 
Europe were well nigh extinguished by the 
aristocracies of the Middle Ages, and that 
nations acquiesced in, assisted, or supported 
monarchical despotism, in order to escape 
from the intolerable miseries of aristocrati- 
cal anarchy. In England and France the 
crisis occurred in the fifteenth century, in 
Italy it came a century earlier, in Germany 
two centuries later, in Russia later still. 
From the accession of Henry VII. to the 
Restoration, the English nobles were politi- 
cal ciphers, were few and feeble. For a 
century the burghers and the gentry had 
neither the inclination nor the interest to 
resist an authority which, in the hands of 
the king, had repressed the secular, and 
humbled the ecclesiastical aristocracy. At 
last resistance to the royal will began with 
the small gentry of the Commons. The re- 
sistance was slowly organised, and finally 
came into collision with a false and vindic- 
tive king. What had happened before © 
happened then; the king was deposed, as 
all false and vindictive English monarchs 
have been. Unluckily this king was not 
only deposed but formally executed, and the 
reaction threw the restored monarchy into 
the hands of the nobles. The number and 
wealth of these nobles was enormously in- 
creased. By making his illegitimate sons 
dukes, and scattering other peerages broad- 
cast, the second Charles created the order 
which became at the Revolution the masters 
of the English Commonwealth, and remained 
its masters up to the first Reform Bill of 
1832. During that long period the most 
careful scrutiny cannot discover a single 
legislative or administrative act in which 
the English aristocracy aided the moral or 
material interests of the English nation. 

It was impossible for the renovated House 
of Commons to escape all the evils which 
necessarily ensued from the dishonourable 
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inflzences to which it had been subjected. 
Walpole familiarised the House with bribery, 
and the Lords, though they hated Walpole, 
steadily refused to exterminate the powers 
by which he. debauched the Commons. 
George the Third, to free himself from the 
trammels of the Whig aristocracy, adopted 
the same expedient, and the nation was forced 
to find those funds, in successive grants to 
the civil list, by which its nominal repre- 
sentatives were purchased, in order to betray 
national interests and national honour. And 
yet the social changes which the reformed 
Parliament achieved within the first decade 
of its existence prove how much could be 
done if the instrument of legislation were 
more thoroughly cleansed, since so much 
was done when it was partially cleansed. 
But the question, what would be the effect 
of a genuine purification of the constituencies, 
is one the answer to which is too closely 
connected with modern politics to be dis- 
cussed in these columns. It is sufficient to 
say that the chief scandal of the reformed 
House of Commons is the fact that as an 
instrument of Government and legislation, 
the House is rendered almost powerless by 
the prevalence of sectional interests within 
its walls, those interests which by being sec- 
tional are antisocial. . It may be the case, as 
Mr. Harrison argues, that self-government 
in politics is a contradiction, and that all 
government must be personal; but it is per- 
haps equally certain that the machinery of 
responsible or constitutional government, as 
we term our own political system, has been 
and is seriously hindered by the exceptional 
ignorance of the English elector and the 
selfishness of the average senator. 

It is true, as Mr. Harrison says, that if a 
sick man needs a surgeon it is necessary 
that a surgeon should perform the operation. 
In a sense, the administration of public 
affairs, the draught of legislative measures, 
and the routine of the public service, must 
be and will be put into the hands of experts, 
whose skill may, by a rough analogy, be 
compared with the surgeon’s art. But unless 
the patient feels that he is sick, or that his 
diseased limb is a hindrance to him, he will 
not put himself under the operator’s knife. 
Now there are general difficulties in the way 
of a nation’s discovering its political ailments, 
and special difficulties in the way of the 
English people doing so. A practice, or a 
policy, or alaw may inflict enormous injuries 
onacommunity. The old corn laws, as all 
are constrained to admit, did this mischief 
to England. The legal subtleties which have 
been developed for the purpose of settling, 
i.e., for accumulating real estate, with a view, 
of course, to the concentration of political 
power in the hands of a certain class, are 
doing great mischief to the English people 
now, as nearly every economist of reputation 
has argued. The insular position of England, 
and its consequent freedom from many of 
those risks which continental communities 
incur from their neighbours and from their 
own governments, may have stunted the in- 
telligence and narrowed the sympathies of 
the nation. But a people, if its civilisation 
does not decay, always discovers some means, 
however inadequate they may be, and how- 
ever inferior to the true remedy, for the incon- 
veniences under which it may labour, by 





which its sickness is disguised from itself. 
It is the business of the publicist to detect 
the mischief, to instruct the patient, and to 
proclaim the remedy. Experience teaches us 
that when the patient is seriously alarmed, 
and abundantly convinced of his danger, the 
remedy against the complaint is rapidly 
supplied by the politician. 

The Parliamentary system of government 
in England has been so carefully manipulated 
in the interests of the governing classes, and 
the material progress of individuals has been 
so little hindered by the machinery of Govern- 
ment, that it is not remarkable that urgent 
reforms are not demanded, while it is re- 
markable that so much is, and has been, done. 
There is no civilised community where the 
innocent action of individuals is so little 
hampered as in England, none in which the 
snladiherbus action of individuals is so largely 
allowed. But, on the other hand, there is 
no civilised community in which the public 
good is so systematically ignored as it is 
in this country. The facts may be illus- 
trated ad libitum. The explanation of the 
facts would carry the writer far beyond the 
limits of a review. It is sufficient to say, 
that if the genuine education of the people 
were effected—a state of things which, every 
year, seems farther off than ever—and if the 
machinery of Parliamentary representation 
were purged of the scandals with which 
the self-interest of certain anti-social classes 
has identified it, the mischiefs of which Mr. 
Harrison complains would be speedily de- 
tected, intensely felt, emphatically con- 
demned, and immediately remedied. What 
is wanted, is not an enlargement of the fran- 
chise, or its readjustment, or a tinkering of 
the Constitution with a view to retaining 
the power of those interests which have 
dealt injuriously with the public good (the 
real motive politicians have in advocating 
minority representation) ; but in the develop- 
ment of a genuine sense of social duty, 
gained by an insight into what is the in- 
terest of the whole community, and in pro- 
viding the means for an adequate reflection 
of such an opinion. Such a revolution in 
the machinery of government would soon 
arm the ruler with efficient powers. 

They who comment adversely on the pre- 
sent condition of the Parliamentary system 
of England are apt not only to ignore what 
hinders it from doing much good, but also 
to forget what good it has done. If jus- 
tice is done it, it must be allowed to have 
been the chief, if not the only, agent of 
that measure of civilisation which we at 
present enjoy, however much that may fall 
short of what could have been effected. Had 
it not been for this institution, any inven- 
tion in science and art could have been, and 
assuredly would have been, turned to the 
purposes of a degrading despotism. It may 
be allowed that the condition of many who 
live by the labour of their hands is a scandal 
to humanity, and a disgrace to our particular 
society. But it is certain that the material 
condition of the poorest has been greatly 
bettered by legislation during the last cen- 
tury, and it is equally certain that the 
change is due to Parliamentary action, for 
no one has ever seen, and no one ever will 
see, a really beneficent despot. The Eng- 


lish nation is scandalously under-educated, 





but a century ago it was utterly untrained 
in anything but the art of manual labour. 
Two centuries ago, men were subjected to 
intolerable wrongs, if they were unwill- 
ing to undergo the degradation of pro- 
fessing a belief in what they did not 
believe. But it is to Parliamentary institu- 
tions that we owe the greatest and most en- 
during victory of civilisation, the removal, 
namely, of nearly all civil disabilities and 
the establishment of a nearly complete 
toleration or equality for all forms of specu- 
lative opinion. Let any one compare the 
state of England, the state of Europe, a 
century ago, with the facts of the present 
time, and answer for himself, as he readily 
may, even from avery superficial study of 
history, the question—To what is the 
change due ? 

But Mr. Harrison’s criticism on English 
public life is frequently just and constantly 
useful. It is well that men should be told how 
far their institutions fall short of a very pos- 
sible and intelligible ideal, even though the 
criticism may be harsh and angry. It is, 
however, also necessary to point out whence 
the mischief arises, and where the remedy 
lies. It is certainly quite in Mr. Harrison’s 
power to fulfil both these functions. It is 
the duty of every public man to do so; for 
though there is only a slight analogy between 
the life of an individual and that of a poli- 
tical society, it is very possible for a nation 
to fall back, or at least to be distanced, in 
the progress of true civilisation. 

James E. Tuorotp Rogers. 








DOCUMENTS OF THE SEE OF GLASGOW. 


Inber Protocollorum M. Cuthberti Simonis, 
Notarit Publicit et Scribae Capituli Glas. 
guensis, A.D. 1499-1515, §c. Edited by 
Joseph Bain, F.S.A., and Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (London: Printed for 
the Grampian Club, 1875.) 


THE publication of these two volumes is one 
of the many good results of the commission 
for the discovery of historical manuscripts. 
The editors, in their preface, state that the 
originator of this literary enquiry was Mr. 
George Harris. Whatever may have been 
that gentleman’s part in advancing this 
most important undertaking, the credit of 
suggesting it must certainly be shared with 
others, to our own knowledge. All honour 
to those who had the wisdom to predict its 
usefulness and success. It is to this com- 
mission, as we said before, that these 
volumes are due. In a remote corner in 
Banffshire Mr. Stevenson unearthed the 
MSS. which are now before us in print. 
Their history has been a remarkable one. 
When the Reformation broke over Scotland, 
the registers and documents belonging to 
the see of Glasgow were carried to France 
by Archbishop Betoun, and there found a 
place in that asylum which was always open 
to every wanderer and waif from the sister- 
kingdom in the north. The same wave of 
persecution which carried them to France 
brought them back to Scotland at its ebb, 
shortly before the commencement of the 
present century. The Registrum Vetus 
Ecclesiae Cathedralis Glasquensis has already 
been published by the Bannatyne and Mait- 
land Clubs, and now the Grampian Club 
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steps in to make the series more complete 
by issuing the two subsidiary volumes which 
are on the table before us. We have to 
thank Messrs. Bain and Rogers for the result 
of their editorial labours. 

We have in these volumes a rental and an 
act book. The first does not require much 
remark. It possesses a local interest, and 
j\lustrates chiefly the topography and family 
history of the district. It gives us also 
some curious evidence as to the tenures under 
the see of Glasgow. The yearly revenue of 
the archbishopric seems very inconsiderable, 
when we compare it with that of many of 
the English bishops. 

We may draw from these volumes some 
interesting examples of livery and seisin. 
The next heir to a house and some land re- 
ceives possession by the handing over to him 
of earth and stone (ii. 2, 29). Achaplain is 
made owner of the property belonging to his 
office by the delivery of a penny, a hasp and 
a staple (559), which take the place of our 
door-key, and are unpleasantly suggestive 
of repairs. A clerk is collated toa benefice, 
and in token thereof the donor puts his ring 
on his finger (411, &c.), or his birretta on 
his head. The mediaeval Archbishops of 
York used their birretta for the same purpose 
when they gave away a prebend. Curious 
also are the methods of investiture upon in- 
duction. With us it is still, as a general rule, 
the delivery of the church door-key, and a 
spasmodic attempt at ringing the bell. In 
the diocese of Glasgow we find the following 
usage. A new vicar received or touched 
the keys of the church and font, the bell-rope, 
book, chalice, and ornaments of the altar 
(330, 339, 384). The greater part of the 
ceremony took place at the high altar (518) 
the horn of which, in one instance, is 
handled by the recipient (511). The parish 
clerk took possession of his office by re- 
ceiving the holy water stoup and sprinkler, 
or, as they are called, “‘ the haly water style 
and stop ” (300). We find him elected by 
the parochial vote (288), and in another 
case by the joint action of clergy and laity 
(288-9, 306). About the year 1530 a 
Yorkshire parish-clerk says that “he was 
hired at the throghe ston in the churchyard, 
and promised on the faith of his bodie he 
wold be their parishe clerke and serve them 
as long as he lyved.” The churchwardens 
were soon compelled to put him into the 
ecclesiastical court for neglecting his work. 
What an amusing book might be made 
about our old parish-clerks, of whom there 
are now but few remaining ! 

We learn much from these volumes about 
the constitution of a Scottish cathedral and 
its bishop. The English mode of electing a 
bishop obtained at Glasgow. In 1508 we 
have the king suggesting a candidate for 
postulation, and his wishes were unani- 
mously obeyed (404). The new prelate 
takes the customary oaths in the chapter- 
house “touching his breast, and swearing 
on the word of an archbishop and of the 
Holy Gospels” (432). We find the arch- 
bishop sitting occasionally in chapter with 
the members of his cathedral, using them in 
fact as his council in judicial and diocesan 
matters. This is as it ought to be. The 
assent of the chapter was needed, as in 
England, to his grants and leases, and the 





archbishop seems to have had some control 
over the fabric fund of the cathedral (309), 
and, no doubt, over the capitular property 
in general, to a certain extent; still he and 
the chapter had each an independent posi- 
tion, and it is plain to see that the chapter 
would not allow their diocesan to encroach 
upon their privileges (509, &c.). 

The chapter was called together by the 
ringing of a bell. Of this body the dean 
was the president, and next in order came 
the subdean, precentor, chancellor (who 
could elect a deputy who stepped into his 
position), and treasurer; then came a sub- 
chantor, asacrist, and a large number of pre- 
bendaries. These prebendaries seem to 
have had official residences in Glasgow, and 
presented vicars to their prebendal churches 
in the country of which they were the rectors 
themselves. When a canon, or prebendary, 
was admitted, he placed his folded hands 
within those of the president of the chapter 
which enclosed them; and when he took 
the oath he laid his right hand upon his 
breast. 

The vicars of the cathedral possessed 
lands and property of their own; but in 
1507 they made it over to the subdean on 
condition that he paid each of them an 
annual stipend of ten marks (376) ; in addi- 
tion to this, each seems to have received 
something like the same sum from the pre- 
bendary of his respective stall (476-7). A 
choir boy had a stipend of ten marks yearly 
in addition to his commons (417), and a 
provision was kindly made by Robert, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, for six of these boys 
after their voices were broken (346-7). 

It is interesting to trace the connexion 
between the church and the university. 
A large endowment was given to the col- 
lege in 1507 by Archbishop Robert (381-2), 
who was recognised as its pastor. As in 
England, the chancellor of the cathedral 
presents to the grammar schools in the 
town. There is much in all these arrange- 
ments that might be adopted with advan- 
tage in any cathedral of the present day. 

To pass to a less pleasant subject, we have 
many illustrations in the act book of the life 
and manners of the clergy and laity of the 
period. We shall restrict ourselves to the 
former, and we cannot say that the picture 
which we have to paint is an agreeable 
one. We find one priest breaking into a 
house by night, and carrying off a damsel 
whom he refuses to surrender (303). An 
injured father makes a piteous complaint 
about the conduct of another (524). The 
friars, after their fashion, were foremost in 
every mischief. We find two of them, 


belonging to the house of Frailfurd (a_ 


house of that seldom noticed order which 
was established for the redemption of 
Christian captives), absconding, to the 
great detriment of their superior, and 
carrying off, with other booty, his official 
seal, which they would not scruple to use 
(324). In several instances we find clergy- 
men charged with murder (446, 479, 500) ; 
but they were sufferers as well as culprits. 
In 1503 the parish priest of Corsby was 
slain (302-3). In 1509 a certain Sir John 
Kichin was grievously wounded in the 
church of Sempell during the celebration 
of mass, a misdemeanour of so grave a 





character that the offender was remitted to 
Rome itself for absolution :— 


“For, save alone 
The hand of Christ’s high Vicar upon earth, 
A hurt so heincus what may heai ?” 
There are several notices of pilgrimages im 
these Acts. The culprit in such cases would 
have to start in the most lowly and dejected: 
guise. 

We have other glimpses of startling and 
picturesque incidents, with one or two of 
which these observations must terminate: 
In 1511 Sir John Leith was daring enough 
to break into the chapel-royal of Dun- 
donald, and plunder it of the ornaments: 
of the altar and priest (512). We should 
not like to have been in his shoes, to use a 
familiar expression, as both King and 
Church would be equally indignant. There: 
is something in the record which makes us 
think that the act indicates some opposition 
to the religious belief of the day. A straw 
will indicate the direction in which the wind 
is beginning to blow. 

But here is a more startling tale ; call it 
romance if you will. The scene was the 
abbey of Kilwinning. A person of the 
name of Forman had set up a claim to 
the abbacy, which was supported by the 
Earls of Glencairn and Angus, who wished 
to make the abbot in possession resign 
on the promise of a pension. Soon after 
Palm Sunday (why translate it after the palm 
branches ?) 1512, the two earls invested the: 
monastery with an armed force. Old Bell-the- 
Cat, cautious for once, elected to wait outside 
at the gate. Glencairn, with sixteen armed: 
men, broke in and reached the hall, where 
they found the abbot and his monks as- 
sembled. Joining hand in hand, they swooped 
down upon the poor man, who was bold 
enough to refuse to confer with them. 
Vexed at his obstinacy, Glencairn threw 
down his sword and shield and seized him, 
resisting as much as he could; and while he: 
was holding him, his mail-clad followers 
were dancing around the abbot with en- 
treaties or threats. But the abbot was bold ; 
he told them that they might as well cut 
off his head and leave him there, as he- 
would not give way. Irritated at this, 
Glencairn, like a terrier, seized him again, 
and dragged him to the gate outside. But 
it was all in vain. The abbot would make- 
no concession, and the aggressors retired. 
What the sequel was the record sayeth not. 

James Rate. 








Snioland, or Iceland, its Jékulls and Fyalls. 
By William Lord Watts. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1875.) 

THE news which has just arrived from Ice. 

land that Mr. Watts has succeeded in cross- 

ing the Vatna Jékull, lends a fresh interest. 
to his account of the plucky but unsuccessful 
attempt which he made last year. We fear; 
however, that disappointment awaits those: 
who turn to the pages now before us. The: 
author is an enthusiastic, persevering, and, 
as events have shown, successful mountaineer, 
but as a writer he is neither lively nor in- 
structive. 

The Vatna Jékull, as is well known, is 

a vast region of ice and snow which covers 

an area of some four thousand square miles 
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in the south-east of Iceland, and which, 
before this summer, had never been crossed 
by human foot. When Mr. Watts visited 
it in 1874, his object was twofold, to cross 
the Jékull, and to ascertain the position of 
the unknown volcano which caused the 
eruptions of 1873. We have endeavoured 
to make out the route which he followed, 
but his confused style of narration, and the 
vagueness of his indications of time and 
place, make the task difficult. However, 
we gather that Nupstadr, a little farm on 
the south-west of the Vatna Jékull, was 
- the base of his operations, and that from 
this point he travelled for about a day’s 
journey on horseback, though in what pre- 
cise direction does not appear, and then, 
having sent back his horses, encamped 
for the night somewhere near the edge of 
a glacier. On the morning of August 12 
he started on foot with three Icelanders 
to cross the Jékull. The party travelled 
for two days and nights, with intervals 
of rest, over ice and snow, till on the 
morning of the 14th, when they were en- 
camped on the snow at a height estimated 
by Mr. Watts as 5,750 feet above the sea- 
level (i.e., the same height as the summit of 
Myrdals Jékull), they found that the wind 
had shifted to an unfavourable quarter, that 
it was snowing fast, that their stock of pro- 
visions was running very short, and, in fact, 
that there was nothing for it but to return. 
Under these circumstances, they planted a 
flagstaff with a Union Jack in the snow, 
fastened to it a bag containing two coins, 
and a paper inscribed with their names, the 
date, and a dull joke, sang “ God save the 
Queen,” and started homewards. Their 
compass had got out of order and was useless, 
but, by an almost miraculous piece of luck, 
they succeeded in discovering their own 
tracks, and thus escaped from the Jékull and 
eventually returned to Nupstadr in safety. 
This is really all that Mr. Watts has to tell 
us, and his expedition, as related by him- 
self, reminds us not a little of that of 
the potentate who “marched up a hill 
and then marched down again.” That he 
and his companions probably trudged a con- 
siderable distance over ice and snow, and 
that it was a great mercy that they ever got 
back, are about the only definite impressions 
which his story leaves on the mind. Of 
course it may be that the Vatna Jékull is 
merely a monotonous, uninteresting platean, 
and that there is really nothing to say about 
it. But if so, why write a book ? However, 
here is Mr. Watts’s own summary of the 
results of his exploration, from which the 
reader may judge for himself. 

“To sum up, this hitherto untrodden Vatna 
Jékull is a mountainous tract, surmounted by a 
rolling plateau, containing numerous volcanoes, 
one or more of which, upon the north, appear to 
be in a state of pretty constant activity, while 
numerous others in all probability are paroxysmal, 
most likely exhibiting all the phenomena cha- 
racteristic of (if I may be allowed the term) 
bottled-up voleanoes. This tract, together with 
Odatha-Hraun, and the centre of Iceland with its 
numerous mountains, is a new volume of nature, 
the first leaf of which has only just been cut, but 
whose secluded fastnesses will amply repay in- 
vestigation.” 


The leaf may be cut, but so far as the 
book now before us is concerned, it unfor- 





tunately remains a blank, for neither the 
narrative nor the map which accompanies 
it, inscribed though the latter be with the 
names of two new mountains, tells us any- 
thing really new about the Vatna Joékull. 
We had almost forgotten the voleano of 
1873. Mr. Watts did not reach it, did not 
even see it, but then he is quite positive that 
he smelt it. At least one day, when the 
wind was blowing pretty strongly from the 
NNE. the party were distinctly conscious 
of an unpleasant smell, and if this did 
not come from the voleano, whence can it 
have come? Guided by these olfactory and 
other indications, Mr. Watts would “ place 
the volcano from which the eruption came 
upon the northern slope of the Vatna 
Jokull, in a line south of Médrudalr, in the 
north of Iceland, not far from the supposed 
source of the Jékull Sa (sic) of the north.” 
If so, it would be near the volcano which on 
Easter Monday last devastated one of the 
largest and most fertile valleys in Eastern 
Iceland, Fljétsdalr, and we shall be glad to 
know whether Mr. Watts has this year been 
able to determine the relation between the 
sources of these eruptions. 

Besides attempting the Vatna Jékull, Mr. 
Watts last year explored the Myrdals Jokull, 
part of the snowy range which forms so con- 
spicuous a feature in the scenery of the south 
coast. Here he and his party spent five or 
six nights encamped high up on a shoulder of 
the mountain, much buffeted by the weather, 
and under circumstances not ameliorated by 
the fact that one of the Icelanders who ac- 
companied them drank himself to the verge 
of delirium tremens with the methylated spirits 
which had been intended for their cooking. 
But their perseverance was finally rewarded 
by a successful ascent of Myrdals Jékull, 
(5,750 ft.) and a sight of the mysterious 
valley of Kétlugia. This terrible volcano 
lurks in an ice-bound chasm among the 
snowy depths of Myrdals Jékull; and, 
as its name denotes, is not a mountain, 
but a “gia,” that is to say, a chasm or rift, 
being, in fact, “a large lateral crater of the 
voleano of which Myrdals and Merker 
Jékulls are portions.” At the time of 
Mr. Watts’s visit it was in a state of 
quiescence, and his narrative is not suffi- 
ciently clear to enable us to make out 
how far he actually penetrated into the 
valley of destruction ; but at all events he 
looked down into it, and determines its 
position to be somewhat to the south-east 
of that laid down in Olsen’s map. 

As we have said, Mr. Watts is not success- 
ful as a writer. We do not blame him for 
having found it difficult to describe the 
scenery of the country which he visited. 
The task is not an easy one. Those who 
wish to see it performed with an accuracy, 
delicacy, and subtlety of delineation which 
leaves nothing to be desired need only turn 
to the paper recently contributed by Mr. 
Bryce to the Oornhill Magazine, under 
the title of “ Impressions of Iceland.” But 
literary qualities such as are displayed in 
Mr. Bryce’s article are rare, and we do not 
complain of their absence from our author’s 
book. What we do complain of is the 
absence of those humbler qualities which 
are necessary to make a traveller’s journal 
serviceable as a guide-book even where it does 








not pretend to be a work of art. His pictures 
of scenery are so blurred and indistinct that 
it is impossible to form any notion of the 
character of the country through which he 
travelled. And the difficulty in making out 
what he really did and saw is increased by 
the loose and slipshod way in which his 
journal is kept. One trifling but character. 
istic illustration must suffice. Twice he 
speaks of starting at 12 a.m., and leaves us 
in doubt whether the start was made at 
midnight or at noon, a doubt which, as those 
who are acquainted with the peculiarities of 
Iceland in travelling can understand, is not 
removed by the context. Nor are these 
defects atoned for by graphic or lively de- 
scription of incident. If Icelandic scenery 
is occasionally open to the charge of mono. 
tony, Icelandic travel, especially in the more 
out of the way parts of the island, is rich in 
incidents, novel, unexpected, and picturesque. 
No one would guess this from Mr. Watts’s 
journal, which plods on with about as much 
liveliness as an Icelandic pony after a 
twenty-four hours’ march. 

One of the most irritating features of 
the book is the inaccuracy of the spell- 
ing. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
out of every ten proper names nine are 
misspelt. In a country where the ortho- 
graphy is fixed, and where almost every 
place is marked on an excellent map, these 
blunders are inexcusable. Even the com- 
monest names and words do not escape. 
Reikiavik is decked with a superfluous 
letter, and the Icelandic name for “farm” 
uniformly appears as “‘boer.” Not that the 
author is always consistent in his blunders. 
The Oraefa Jékull is sometimes called Orefa, 
but more often Euriffa, and the same form 
appears on one page as “ Gastoloeker,” and 
almost on the next as “ Gastoloeber.” A 
name which is common to two or three of 
the greatest rivers of Iceland appears as 
Jékull Sa, whieh is much as if the author of 
a handbook to the English lake district were 
to call one of the principal lakes Ull Swater. 
Sometimes the author engrafts on his 
blunder a false derivation. Thus he first 
spells a well-known river Thorsa, and then 
tells us that it means Thor’sriver. If he had 
merely taken the trouble to look at the map 
which he has inserted at the end of his 
volume, he would have found that the real 
name is Thiorsa, and that it has nothing to 
do with Thor. Another lucid explanation ap- 
pears on the very next page. “ We crossed,” 
he says, “the river Sola, which takes its 
name from the Sola (i.e, Solan forso).” 
Whether Solan forso is supposed to be Latin 
for sole or for solan goose, whether it means 
fish, flesh, or good red herring, we do not 
know ; but as we came to the conclusion 
that the spelling was probably and the deri- 
vation certainly wrong, we have not taken 
much trouble to investigate the subject. 
But the crowning illustration of the inaccu- 
racy of the book is to be found on the title- 
page. If Mr. Watts chose to borrow a 
synonym for Iceland from the Landndma 
Bok, why could he not spell it, as it ought 
to be spelt, Snaeland ? 

We forbear to dwell on the grotesque mass 
of blunders and confusion which Mr. Watts 
has embodied in his appendix on Icelandic 
history and literature. He would have done 
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wisely to avoid a subject about which he 
knows so little, and on which it was not 
necessary for him to write. 

In his practical hints to travellers about 
their outfit, he is more at home than 
in his discourses about Orosius and the 
“Taug Saugumadur.” But even here we 
do not think that he brings out with suffi- 
cient prominence the equestrian character 
of the outfit which is necessary for Iceland. 
We should be inclined to add to his list of 
articles which it is desirable to take, a good 
English saddle and bridle with their appur- 
tenances, a pair of long and stout riding boots 
protecting the knee, and, at the risk of ap- 
pearing luxurious, we would venture to 
suggest that an English servant accustomed 
rig, nc would be a more useful companion 
to a mountaineer than the best either of 
native or of Swiss guides. Icelanders are 
good-natured but not particularly handy, 
and a traveller’s patience is sorely tried by 
the amount of time which he finds it neces- 
sary to bestow personally on packing and 
unpacking and on looking to his horses’ 
backs, legs and feet. ; 

The book contains some photographs of 
Icelandic scenery, which, though scattered 
impartially through the volume, are all, with 
one exception, taken from the regions of 
Thingvellir and the Geysirs. Some of them 
are fair, but the artist would have conveyed 
almost as good an impression of the “hills 
behind Geysir”’ if he had planted his camera 
in front of a blank wall, C. P. Itperr. 








Passé et Présent: Etude @ Histoire Contem- 
oraine. Par “Memor.” (Paris: E. ‘ 


Plon & Cie., 1875.) 


Tue author of this masterly little pamphlet 
is the Duc de Gramont, whose object is to 
impress upon his countrymen the importance 
of waiving all domestic differences and 
devoting their united energies to the orga- 
nisation of the defensive forces of France. 
He believes that the situation which, in the 
summer of 1870, made war a political neces- 
sity to Prussia may sooner or later be repro- 
duced—is, in fact, tending to reproduce itself 
at the present moment. France cannot 
(thinks the Duke) rely upon the moderation 
or even the good faith of her too powerful 
neighbour. Her trust must be in Provi- 
dence, and in the disciplined valour of her 
sons. 

M. de Gramont takes as the text of his 
discourse a speech delivered by Prince Bis- 
marck in the German Parliament on January 
16, 1874. During the sitting of the pre- 
vious day, Herr von Mallinkrodt (since 
deceased), had accused the Chancellor of 
not having always maintained as stoutly »s 
he pretended the inviolability of German 
territory, portions of which he had been 
disposed to cede in 1866, in order to obtain 
the alliance of a foreign Power against 
Austria. Herr von Schorlemer-Alst further 
accused him of having, in defiance of inter- 
national law and honour, endeavoured to 
excite the Hungarian and Dalmatian regi- 
ments in the Austrian army to mutiny. 
Prince Bismarck, with his usual energy of 
expression, characterised these statements as 
andacious falsehoods. The Duc de Gramont, 





whose language is always that of the draw- 


ing-room, and who never, so to say, shouts 
his opinions, examines the Princes denial 
by the light of official documents, and con- 
tents himself with observing that there is a 
name for such affirmations, which, however, 
he declines to pronounce. 

Firstly with respect to the cession of 
German territory. The phrase Prince Bis- 
marck used was as distinct as the unfor- 
tunate one of M. Jules Favre on a different 
occasion. He had never, he declared, for a 
moment entertained the idea of yielding so 
much as a clover-field. The contrary of 
this assertion can be clearly proved. On 
March 28, 1866, the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs wrote to Count Barral, his 
Envoy at Berlin, that it would be expedient 
to include the Trentino, or upper valley of 
the Adige, in the territory which Austria 
should be required to cede, as being within 
the natural boundaries of Italy. On March 
30 Count Barral telegraphed to his Govern- 
ment as follows :-— 


“M. Bismarck told me that, the Trentino 
forming a part of the Germanic Confederation, 
it was impossible to stipulate beforehand its cession 
to Italy ; but that what could not be done before 
the war could easily be arranged during or after 
it, especially by an appeal to the populations, 
(Signed) Barrat.” 

Prince Bismarck might reply that he did 
not consider a province which was linguisti- 
cally Italian as a genuine portion of the 
Fatherland ; but there is evidence that he 
was prepared to make concessions which 
touched more nearly the honour of the 
German nation. On June 2 in the same 
year he held a conversation with the Italian 
General Govone, which the latter, a man 
whose word is beyond question, committed 
to paper. The Prussian Chancellor had 
been sounding the Emperor Napoleon as to 
what rectification of frontier would be suf- 
ficient to secure the neutrality of France in 
the coming struggle, and he complained 
that the Emperor shewed a reluctance to 
express himself distinctly. “I am,” said 
Prince Bismarck, “ much less of a German 
than a Prussian, and I should have no diffi- 
culty in subscribing the cession to France of 
the whole country comprised between the 
Rhine and the Moselle, the Palatinate, 
Oldenburg, a part of the Prussian country, 
&e.” 

M. de Gramont deals next with the sub- 
ject of the Hungarian regiments, and proves, 
beyond possibility of refutation, from the 
despatches of Count Usedom, Prussian 
Minister at Florence in 1866, that Bismarck 
proposed to foment a rebellion in Hungary 
and the Slavonic provinces of Austria, and 
argued (justly enough) that, once the in- 
habitants were in insurrection, the Hun- 
garian and Croatian regiments in the Aus- 
trian army would refuse to fight against the 
allies of their compatriots. Strange to add, 
King William’s Premier destined Garibaldi 
for the service in question. That ablest of 
partisan chiefs might, he conceived, with ad- 
vantage be placed at the head of asmall volun- 
teer force (so as not to weaken the main body 
of thearmy ),and directed towards the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, where he might hope 
to raise the population, as six years before 
he had raised all southern Italy. Yet in the 
campaign of 1870-71 the Prussian generals 





threatened not to treat Garibaldi as a 
prisoner of war—or, dropping euphemisms, 
to shoot him if he fell into their hands—for 
accepting a regular commission from the 
French one, 

The Duc de Gramont comments in a 
spirit of pardonable severity upon some 
other statements made by Prince Bismarck 
in the course of the discussion of January 16, 
1874, among them the allegation that till 
the very last moment he was anxious for 
peace with Austria. ‘ With this view,” he 
declared,“ I addressed myself to his Apostolic 
Majesty, at a time when our troops were 
already on the march, and I once more 
tendered proposals which could easily have 
led to a reconcilation.” It is true that the 
proposals were tendered, but they proceeded 
from the initiative of the old King, who was 
still troubled with Legitimist scruples. It 
was in reference to them that Bismarck ob- 
served to General Govone, in the course of the 
above-mentioned conversation, ‘“ Happily 
these negotiations cannot succeed, and in 
this manner the King will be better con- 
vinced that it is impossible to come to an 
understanding with Austria.”’ 

If Prussian diplomacy was little concerned 
to keep faith with an enemy, it was equally 
ready to throw over an ally who had ceased 
to be useful. ‘‘ What do we care,” said 
Bismarck at Nikolsburg to the Austrian 
Commissioners, “for the pretensions of the 
Italian Plenipotentiaries ? What are the 
Italians to us? Ishall not support them; 
if they refuse to sign, so much the worse for 
them ; they will have to settle matters with 
you by themselves.’”’ In justice to one who, 
notwithstanding his faults, is the greatest 
statesman of the age, it must be confessed 
that his worst sin is to utter aloud what 
politicians of less courage only venture to 
think. 

In the opinion of the Duc de Gramont, 
the ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia, and 
the rigour with which the conscription is 
enforced in that country, are circumstances 
fraught with menace tothe peace of Europe. 
They cause a wide-spread feeling of discon- 
tent throughout Germany, Catholics and 
Liberals being equally aggrieved by the 
one or the other, and the Duke seems to hint 
that there are not wanting those who some- 
times look with a wistful eye towards Vienna, 
and ask themselves whether Berlin is the 
natural capital of Germany, and a Prussian 
Sovereign the only possible head of the 
Confederation. Should this feeling gain 
strength, the Duke fears that the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor William may seek 
another quarrel with France as the readiest 
means of suppressing any anti-Prussian 
movements, for, once face to face with their 
old foe, Germans will forget all minor 
grievances, and cheerfully submit to the 
supremacy of the strongest military State. 

It is to be regretted that the same senti- 
ment of patriotism does not animate the 
French people, or at least their leaders. “‘ The 
year 1870 will remain a blessed year in spite 
of all our defeats, for having delivered us 
from the Empire.” Thus spoke M. Vitet, 
deputy to the National Assembly. More 
deserving of reprobation is a sentence of M. 
Picard, member of the Government of 
September 4: “ the acquisition of our liberties 
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is well worth the loss of our provinces.” 
M. de Gramont refrains from asking, as he 
fairly might, where these “liberties” are to 
be found. Alsace and Lorraine are certainly 
lost: the freedom gained in exchange ap- 
pears to be somewhat unsubstantial. 

A graver charge is brought in this 
pamphlet against French journalism, on 
which must undoubtedly be laid a share of 
the responsibility for the disaster of Sedan. 
For the sake of an increased sale, a respect- 
able journal like the Temps was not ashamed 
to print intelligence regarding the move- 
ments of the French generals in the critical 
last week of Angust, 1870. The official 
German history of the war, written under 
the direction of the general staff, contains a 
despatch from Moltke to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, in which the former announces 
that he has just received a telegram acquaint- 
ing him with the news given in the Temps. 
This was on the 25th of the month; the 
following day a paragraph from the Siécle 
furnished the German commanders with 
important tidings of the march of Mac- 
Mahon. It is surprising that General 
Trochu, who had been named Governor of 
Paris on the 17th inst., should not have kept 
stricter watch over the press. 

Whether readers agree or not with the 
general conclusions towards which the 
pamphlet points, they will find a careful 
perusal of its pages amply repaid by the 
detached observations and reflections they 
will constantly meet, which embody the 
fruit of much study and a long diplomatic 
experience. Thus, the Duc de Gramont’s 
residence at Vienna as French ambassador 
lends especial weight to the foreboding he 
entertains that Austro-Hungarian dualism 
would not survive the strain of a war. It 
is difficult to persuade oneself that an 
Anglo-Irish dualism would have more suc- 
cess. 

The Duke’s description of M. Bernhardi, 
an “agent” of the Prussian Government, is 
not without a quiet humour of its own. 
‘Tl parait respectable, mais cette premiére 
impression s’évanouit dés qu’il s’explique.” 

EK. C. GRENVILLE MurraY. 








Memorials of Millbank and Chapters in Prison 
History. By Arthur Griffiths, Captain 
63rd Regiment and Deputy-Governor 
of Millbank Prison. (London: H. S&S. 
King & Co., 1875.) 


Mitteank Prison with its massive walls and 
gloomy portals is doomed to pass away, since 
it belongs to a past which we have outgrown, 
but of which we need not be ashamed; for 
the prison was planned with earnest thought 
‘and liberal outlay, as the first great national 
experiment for the reformation of criminals, 
and all honour is due to the zeal, courage and 
perseverance of those on whom devolved the 
arduous duty of managing it. 

Its annals, now presented to the public, 
contain in an easy, lively and readable 
form, information of vital interest to any 
one who cares to acquaint himself with the 
history of the treatment of prisoners in Eng- 
land since the days when the horrors of our 
gaols were unveiled by Howard. As we 
read in these pages the records of the vari- 
eus plans tried and the frequent failures, 








we see how great and varied are the diffi- 
culties of dealing rightly with the criminal 
class. We see how terrible a being man is 
when evil is his good. We see too that, 
however brutalised by crime, he must still 
be treated as an intelligent being to be acted 
on by motives and not by mere force, since 
it is now proved by experience that the 
most efficacious means of managing—not to 
speak of reforming—the convict, is not the 
multiplying of outward restraints, chains 
and bolts and prison walls, but the appealing 
to the principle of self-interest within, which 
is done by the Mark-system,* the main- 
spring, as Captain Griffiths calls it, of our 
present method of dealing with convicts. 

Captain Griffiths explains in the short 
preface how he came to write the book. 
Casual reference to the prison records led 
to a fuller examination of them. He found 
in them much curious information and 
many strange tales of prison life, which 
he thought would furnish materials for a 
small volume ; but as he went on his subject 
grew. He resolved to write a history of 
Millbank, and this could not be told apart 
from the history of the penal legislation of 
our country. Nearly one-half of the second 
volume, which is not the least interesting 
part of the book, is occupied with the sad 
story of our penal settlements in Australia. 

The building of Millbank Prison was be- 
gun in the summer of 1812, though the 
project of a national Penitentiary had been 
before the Government since 1778, when 
Parliament passed the Act for establishing 
Penitentiary Houses, which owed its origin 
to the efforts of Howard and to the circum- 
stance of the war with America closing that 
outlet for the disposal of our criminal popu- 
lation. Howard was one of the three men 
commissioned to supervise the erection of 
the first Government Penitentiary. He 
found a site which combined the advantages 
he considered essential—a good water-sup- 
ply, healthy situation, and nearness to 
London, so that the Penitentiary might 
serve as a model for others and have the 
benefit of the personal attention and fre- 
quent inspection of the ablest men of the 
country. Finding that he could not carry 
his point as to site, he resigned his post. 
A long delay now arose from the revival of 
the system of transportation, for though 
America was no longer available, Australia 
was open to us, and thither in 1787 the first 
batch of convicts was sent. 

The influence of Jeremy Bentham, and 
his offer in 1792 to undertake both the 
building and management of his famous 
Panopticon, revived the subject, and it was 
in fact he who purchased the land which 
eventually became the site of Millbank 
Prison. The Panopticon design fell to the 
ground, and several years passed before the 
attention of Parliament was again called to 
the want of penitentiaries. It was then re- 
solved (1812) to commence building, and a 
committee of managers was appointed, of 
whom Wilberforce was one. 

Captain Griffiths gives at the close of the 
first chapter a small engraving of the site of 
Millbank in 1803 ; this is but one of many 





illustrations which add to the interest of his 
book and make the reader familiar with the 
scenes of his story. Millbank was a low, 
marshy district by the river side, an out- 
skirt of Pimlico; it derived its name from 
an old mill, which is marked in a survey 
made in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The dif- 
ficulties of building on the insecure, fenny 
soil, were very great, and not to be over- 
come without large expenditure. The cost 
of the whole, when finished, was nearly half 
a million sterling. The plan of the building 
may have been suggested by the Panopticon 
design: there is a circular chapel in the 
centre, round it a hexagonal space, each side 
of the hexagon forming the inner wall of 
six huge pentagons, the whole enclosed by a 
hexagonal wall. 

The managers undertook the work with 
the best intentions and strong hopes of the 
fulfilment of their benevolent desires. We 
need hardly remind the reader that prisons 
had been primarily intended merely to be 
safe places of detention; that they had 
become places of punishment without due 
provision for the. lodging and management 
of their wretched inmates: hence the evils 
which Howard exposed. Nowa new object 
was in view—not the punishment only, but 
the reformation of the offenders was to be 
attempted. Millbank was, therefore, in- 
tended for hopeful subjects—for young 
persons and those convicted of first 
offences. But the task was a _ harder 
and more complex one than had been 
anticipated. We read of continual conflicts 
between ruffianism and authority, of defiant 
language and defiant acts, until at last the 
committee petition to have the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment entrusted to 
them. 

The early history of Millbank is interest- 
ing on many accounts. It was like a ship 
at sea, its life centred in itself, cut off from 
the great world, and yet watched with deep 
concern by many of the foremost men of 
the day,* and suffering from injudicious in- 
terference rather than neglect. It was on 
its trial, and with regard to the reforma- 
tion of convicts, it did not, and could not, 
according to our author, fulfil the hopes of 
its founders. For Captain Griffiths—and 
here we touch on the saddest feature in the 
book—has little belief in the efficacy of any 
system to reform the adult criminal.f With 
them, he says, we begin too late; but not 
so with the juvenile offenders, and by the 
agency of school boards and reformatories 
we may hope to stop the recruiting of the 
criminal ranks, and to turn the youthful 
culprits into the paths of honest industry. 

In 1831 the increase in the returns of 
crime since 1817 led to the appointment of 
a Select Parliamentary Committee. They 
attributed the evils from which the country 





* Pitt interested himself in engaging the first 
matron. He writes thus of her qualifications: ‘She 
has learnt how to obey, and since then, having had a 
numerous school, how to command. She has firmness 
of character with a compassionate heart, . . . astrong 
sense of religion, and strict integrity.” 

+ From this opinion many competent to judge 
entirely dissent, and Captain Griffiths fully recognises 
the immense power for good which certain men have 





* The Mark-system, devised by Captain Macono- 
chie, measures the length of the prisoner's sentence 
by labour and good conduct, registered by marks, 





exercised over the convicts. See his mention of Dr. 
Browning, the devoted surgeon-manager of several 
convict ships (vol. ii. p, 216). 
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was suffering to the too great leniency with 
which criminals were treated; and in their 
inspection of Millbank objected to the 
amount of intercourse permitted between 
prisoners. Greater separation was conse- 
quently enforced, and ere long the system 
adopted by the managers of Millbank ap- 
proximated to that practised in Pennsylvania. 
The kindly rule of Captain Chapman was 
succeeded by what Captain Griffiths terms 
“The Chaplain’s Reign,” which came in 
with the enforcement of increased isolation. 
All credit is given to Mr. Whitworth 
Russel and to his successor Mr. Nihil, who 
combined the offices of chaplain and 
governor, for zeal, ability, sincerity, and 
earnestness; but the wisdom of the plans 
they adopted may well be called in ques- 
tion. “The incessant religious exercises 
were more in keeping with a monastery of 
monks than a gaol of criminals.” They did 
not understand that no outward pressure 
can change a man, no severity of repression, 
nor any forcing of moral and religious doc- 
trines upon his mind and memory. It was 
left for Captain Maconochie to introduce 
a plan of dealing with convicts which gives a 
motive whereby the prisoner may regulate 
himself and be stimulated to good—even if 
that good be merely industry. The work 
thus performed has all the advantage in 
moral effect of free labour over slave labour. 

Mr. Nihil, in his earnest efforts to reform 
the convicts, became increasingly convinced 
of the necessity of separation, but his zeal 
carried him too far; and cases of insanity— 
the inevitable result of the unnatural con- 
dition of prolonged isolation—began to 
occur. Sickness, too, broke ont, and 
brought up the vexed question of the un- 
healthiness of the site. Attacks, prompted 
on one occasion at least by political interest, 
were made on the Penitentiary; and though 
in the special cases brought forward the 
accusations were disproved, the time was 
drawing near when the penitentiary system 
of Millbank was to give place to wiser 
methods of managing criminals. In May, 
1843, the great and costly experiment 
of the Penitentiary was pronounced a 
failure, and it was resolved to put the 
buildings to another use. Criminals in the 
first stage of their imprisonment were to be 
sent there for a few months for the purpose 
of classification; the juvenile offenders to 
be passed on to Parkhurst, the most hopeful 
of the adult convicts to Pentonville, the 
others to be shipped off from thence for 
Australia. Transportation was finally given 
up in 1863, since which time our convicts 
have been employed on the great Govern- 
ment works at Portland, Dartmoor, and 
Chatham. But to Pentonville or Millbank 
the prisoners sentenced to penal servitude 
are still sent to pass the first period of their 
sentence, viz., nine months of solitude with 
hard labour. 

We close with a reference to the building 
which is to replace Millbank, just as the pre- 
sent treatment of the convicts, busily and 
hopefully employed in its construction, has 
replaced the system which formerly confined 
the criminal within the prison walls :— 

. “Here,” writes Captain Griffiths, describing the 
site at Wormwood Scrubbs, “ in close proximity 
to a large city, a number of convicts have been 





lodged in a temporary wooden building, super- 
vised only by a few warders, who serve both to 
direct their labour, and if needs be, to keep them 
in awe. But there is little need for that; the 
men are submissive, industrious, easily restrained, 
Such is the effect of a systematic stringent disci- 
pline, kept up to a high pitch by constant watch- 
ful supervision. To this these prisoners in a state 
of semi-freedom cheerfully submit, not alone be- 
cause they feel that authority is stronger than 
they are, but because they know they are treated 
with due consideration, though without weakness, 
with severity, yet with justice.” 

Howard, could he revisit us, would rejoice, 
for, as Captain Griffiths points out, the plan 
we are pursuing to-day, after a century of 
experience, is exactly. what he prescribed. 
(See the extract from Howard’s State of 
Prisons, quoted vol. i. p. 14.) 

M. E, Mayo. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Healey ; a Romance. By Jessie Fothergill. 
(London: H. 8. King & Co., 1875.) 

Diamond Cut Diamond. And other Stories. 
By T. Adolphus Trollope. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1875. 

A Wingless Angel. By J. E. Muddock. 
(London: Virtue & Co., 1875.) 

What will the World say? By Charles 
Gibbon. (London: Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


In that most charming of novelettes, Wheat 
and Tares, a reviewer is made to console him- 
self with the optimistic consideration “ how 
thoroughly nice and right it is that utterly 
bad books should be written.” We have 
certainly had need of this paradoxical conso- 
lation while reading Healey, which is pro- 
bably one of the worst books (we use the 
superlative thoughtfully and deliberately) 
ever written. It is not simply dull, or silly, 
or tasteless. Some of these epithets it by 
no means deserves. But it is emphatically 
bad. Its plot is improbable, its views are 
unreal, its ideals of character mischievous, 
its reflections theatrical. The story is badly 
constructed, the characters are badly drawn, 
the language is badly chosen, the descrip. 
tions are badly selected, and inserted with 
bad judgment. And the worst of it is that 
the authoress is no commor young lady—or 
rather is a remarkable specimen of a class 
which is rapidly becoming common. She 
has read all the best books, and has them 
at her fingers’ ends. The Martyrdom of 
Man, and The Boot of Orm, Thornton on 
Labour, and My Beautiful Lady, are all 
familiar to her. She can write the most 
beautiful sentences unsurpassed for nice 
derangement of epitaphs and courageous 
divorce of sense from sound. One cannot 
help chuckling over the ludicrous and quite 
unconscious parody of a very prevalent 
style of thought and speech which is pre- 
sented by such sayings as this: ‘Our un- 
proved impressions are generally as neatly 
and orderly arranged in our minds as our 
other ideas are tentative and variable.”” The 
“romance ” of Healey is but small, and may 
safely be left for readers to find out if they 
can. Of the characters one may say some- 
thing, but not much. There is a heroine 
who is ugly and ill-tempered ; a hero who is 
handsome, but given to liquor and language 
of the strongest; another hero of low de- 
gree, who is somewhat of a “ blameless 








prig ;”’ and another heroine who rejoices in 
the name (surprising, perhaps, in a Welsh 
young lady who must have been born before 
Mr. Morris let in light upon our darkness) 
of Thorgerd. There is a general muddle; 
and the virtuous survivors (the ugly heroine 
and the blameless prig) quit “this murky 
little isle”’ (as the authoress in a graceful 
spirit calls her fatherland) and seek the 
congenial soil of Australia. Everybody’s 
conduct is of the most incomprehensible 
kind, and their language (but especially the 
language of the ugly heroine) suits their 
conduct. Some apparent traces of power 
in the delineation of Lancashire ‘‘ hands” 
and their families are probably delusive. 
At any rate, the authoress appears to be 
so thoroughly bemused by hasty reading of 
books, and hastier swallowing of formulas, 
that we cannot imagine her producing any 
tolerable work until she has gone through 
a course of forgetting everything she has 
read. 

Most of the stories which go to make up 
Mr. T. A. Trollope’s two volumes are of 
considerable age. We can remember at least 
three of them appearing several years ago 
in (we think) All the Year Round. But, un- 
like most collections of the kind, “‘ Diamond 
Cut Diamond ”’ and its attendant tales have a 
real unity of subject—Italian domestic life 
—and might very well have found an appro- 
priate title applicable to all the contents of 
the volumes. The book is—except on one 
point—harmless enough, but it is difficult 
to speak of it very enthusiastically. It is 
written more or less with a purpose—that 
purpose being to make plain to all readers. 
the exceeding wickedness of the good old 
times, the dangerous practices of the priest- 
hood, the damnableness of lotteries, and so 
forth. Any one who likes the cheap and 
rather stale progressist-philosophy on these 
matters, of which Dickens was such a per- 
severing preacher, will enjoy “Diamond Cat 
Diamond.” Other people, to return to our 
excepted point, will, perhaps, be a little dis- 
gusted at the vulgarism of style which 
seems necessarily to accompany this sort of 
philosophy. For instance :— 

“Papa Accoramboni declared himself de- 
cidedly in favour of knocking down all that 
desirable lot, with magnificent hair annexed, 
lovely eyes, attractive form, brilliant accomplish- 
ments, laid on regardless of expense, &c., &e., &c., 
— by the name and title of Vittoria Accoram- 

ni.” 

It is almost incredible that an educated 
Englishman should permit himself to use 
this vulgar burlesque in connexion with the 
heroine of one of the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature. But it is curious, and a little 
significant, that in nearly a hundred pages 
devoted to this story there is no hint 
or allusion which shows us that Mr. Trollope 
knew that there ever existed such a person as 
John Webster, or such a play as Vittoria 
Corombona. One cannot help regretting, by 
the way, that the events recorded in another 
of Mr. Trollope’s historical stories, ‘The 
Duchess Veronica,”’ should have happened so 
late as 1638. Had they occurred but a few 
years earlier, what a subject would they 
have made for Webster or Ford ! 

The author of A Wingless Angel is ap- 
parently somewhat of a Rip van Winkel = 
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he has certainly gone back at least ten years 
for the style and characters of his novel. 
Many old friends whom we thought dead, 
or in the last stage of decrepitude, appear 
in this book as though with renewed youth. 
There is the mysterious poisoner, who keeps 
a supply of his wares ready for an emergency 
in his left cheek ; the genial and preternatu- 
rally sharp detective ; the gruff but virtuous 
doctor; and many other cheerful veterans. 
The characters, moreover, in the intervals of 
poisoning and being poisoned, refresh them- 
selves with quotations from the Latin gram- 
mar in the most delightful way. But the 
book, despite these faded charms, and despite 
some oddities of language, is not the worst 
of its kind. It is a pity that it is printed in 
type which is annoyingly and, for a novel, 
most injudiciously small. 

Mr. Charles Gibbon belongs to an order 
of craftsmen very different from that among 
whose ranks the authors of the books just 
noticed must be placed. His work, as far 
as we know it, though never exactly first- 
rate in quality, and often very unequal, is 
always on the right side of the line—a line 
which, however narrow, is nowhere more 
easily perceptible than in novel-writing. At 
the beginning of his book we are introduced 
to two girls, Coila Gardyne and Bess Mar- 
joribanks, the niece and daughter of a 
millionaire coalowner and ironmaster. Both 
unluckily fix their affections on the same 
person, Austin Murray, son of a neigh- 
bouring doctor. It is pretty obvious that 
Mr. Gibbon at first intended to centre his 
interest upon Coila; but he is carried away 
by his work, and transfers the position of 
first heroine to Bess. The change does 
credit to his judgment, though its necessity 
does not perhaps say much for his certainty 
of hand. Coila is one of those “ gentle” 
characters who are a very Castle Dangerous 
and Cape Non to novel-writers. We 
hardly know an instance in which such a 
character has been made thoroughly interest- 
ing. And the reason of the failure lies 
within most people’s experience. Underlying 
this apparent “ gentleness’ there is apt to 
be found in real life, if the subject be not 
a mere doll, a most unmanageable and un- 
lovely stubbornness, and a selfishness quite 
as great in degree, if not the same in kind 
and objects, as that of less gentle people. 
Coila is not an exception to her kind, real or 
feigned. Being informally engaged to Austin, 
and finding that the engagement is strongly 
disapproved by her uncle, and that it makes 
Bess (who is an impulsive young lady) 
nearly frantic, she suddenly writes a letter 
to her lover, declaring that nothing will in- 
duce her to marry him, a refusal in which 
she persists, although her uncle “ comes 
round” in the handsomest manner, and every 
body tries to make matters smooth. These 
two lovers being left for a time in the well- 
deserved discomfort of their position (for 
Austin is nearly as bad as Coila) the interest 
shifts to Bess and a mysterious Major Kil- 
gour. Theirdoings we shall leavethe reader to 
discover; they are worth his attention. The 
way in which Mr. Gibbon warms to his work 
is characteristic and cheering. At first the 
Major is a little awkward, and Bess more 
than a little vulgar. But they soon settle 
down into a really artistic flirtation with 








consequences. Mr. Gibbon has imagined 
the extraordinary fluctuation of Bess’s feel- 
ings as maiden, wife, supposed widow, and 
wife again, with remarkable felicity, and has 
drawn them with great skill. In Major 
Kilgour he has attempted and attained less, 
but here too the result is good. It is an 
excellent and a very rare thing when the 
interest of a novel decidedly increases as it 
goes on. And this is the case to a very 
noticeable extent in What will the World 
say ? GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. A Dis- 
sertation by Thomas Taylor; edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 
(Triibner.) So much new light has been thrown 
by recent investigations on the secret cults of the 
Greek world that Taylor’s Dissertation can have 
little but biographical interest to recommend it. 
Dr. Wilder, however, seems unaware of this. 
He is evidently under the impression that Taylor's 
knowledge on the subject was accurate and suffi- 
ciently wide-ranged to justify us in taking him 
asa guide in these most obscure investigations. 
There is more than one book of reference in the 
English tongue, and twenty in German, which 
should have taught him otherwise. Notwith- 
standing this, however, we are very much obliged 
to the editor for his careful reprint of a scarce, 
and, in its way, a learned book. Taylor’s writings 
are valuable as pictures of a deep and strong but 
very strangely constituted mind—one that ar- 
rived by solitary study of the Greek neo-Platon- 
ists at conclusions substantially the same as 
those of Schelling without ever having read 
a line of German philosophy. His books 
have become very scarce in this country, for 
they were originally issued in very small num- 
bers, and when they occur at sales they are 
bought up for the American market. We believe 
no public library in this country has a complete 
collection. When we last consulted the cata- 
logues, neither the British Museum nor the 
Bodleian possessed all his volumes. A series of 
Taylor’s works would occupy a considerable space 
in any ordinary private library, as well as his 
Plato and Aristotle in fifteen large quartos. He 
published upwards of forty other volumes, mostly 
translations of neo-Platonist literature, which had 
never before been “ done ” into English. The mere 
mechanical labour of such an amount of work 
must have been enormous. It was toil under- 
taken entirely as a labour of love, by one who 
began life as an underling in the Sheerness dock- 
yard, and whose highest official position was that 
of Secretary to the Society of Arts. 


Denzil Place. A Story in Verse. By Violet 
Fane. (Chapman and Hall.) It is difficult to 
say upon what principle the authoress of Denzil 
Place has chosen the arduous form of blank verse 
for the medium of a very commonplace story. 
Far from attempting to elevate her theme by 
imaginative treatment, she has relied mainly for 
her effects upon an accumulation of prosaic details 
and a close adherence to the colloquialism—and 
at times even to the argot—of everyday life, 
There is, no doubt, a certain kind of reality in 
the lines we are about to quote, but it is a reality 
of which Poetry takes no cognisance :— 

“ Surprised out of his usual sadden’d calm, 

He learnt this was the wife Sir John had wed ; 

Three years ago he read it in the Times, 

For, tearing once, to light the cigarette 

Of an Italian princess, at Sienna, 

A scrap of paper, as it met the flame 

He, watching absently, read on the slip 

The name of what was once his parish church, 

Then read Sir John’s, and, guessing he was wed, 

Tried to read on, but the devouring flame 

Had burnt up what had once been ‘Constance 

Leigh.’ 





He little cared, and turning with a smile 

He forthwith lit the fragrant cigarette 

Of the Italian princess.” 
This specimen, however, is outdone by the fol- 
lowing query touching the owners of family 
pearls :— 

“ Did they— 

They or their thriftless, careless handmaidens, 

Break all the strings, and let them roll away 

Like common beads, under the rugs and chairs, 

Being so large and round? 4h, had they but 

(To use a billiard phrase) had ‘ legs enough’ 

To roll a little further—down to me!” 
It may be granted that few other lines in the 
book reach the absurdity of literalism displayed 
in these extracts; but our examples are not the 
less indieations of that surface truth of narrative 
which is characteristic of the book. Denzil Place, 
in a word, is prose in shackles, and, though 
written with earnestness and now and then with 
picturesqueness, rarely attains that union of fancy 
and sentiment which is the least that can be 
demanded of a poet. Imagination, it is true, may 
often be conveyed by vivid forms of realism; but 
in such cases the form illustrates the poet's idea— 
does not preponderate over it. A poem, for in- 
stance, may well show how a girl, while expecting 
her lover, grows weary at the sound of many 
passing footsteps, none of which gives the echo 
she longs for. But if with these steps be mingled 
the cries of itinerant salesmen or the comic ditties 
of negro minstrels, the sense of reality excited 
becomes at once eccentric, and stifles emotion 
instead of expressing it. Writers who deal in 
verse with the events of modern life should re- 
member that it is easier to imitate the plan of 
such a work as Aurora Leigh than to catch its 
spirit. The theory of poetry developed in Denzil 

ace is wholly unsound ; but we are not without 
hope that when its writer has freed herself from 
self-imposed trammels, she may give us a more 
successful work. In the lyrics scattered through 
her narrative there are occasional passages of 
tenderness, poetic grace and musical utterance, 
which seem to warrant this expectation. 


Michael Hummelberger. Eine Biographische 
Skizze von Adalbert Horawitz. (Berlin, 1875.) 
In this little brochure Dr. Horawitz has attempted 
to resuscitate the memory of a man of whom 
few German philologists know more than the 
name, if even they know as much, Michael 
Hummelberger has, nevertheless, good claims to 
the grateful remembrance of his countrymen; for 
he was one of the must zealous and industrious 
pioneers and cultivators of classical learning in 
Germany, and did good service to the early 
Hellenists by his Epitome Grammaticae Graecae, 
which, however, was not published till after his 
death, when it issued, in 1533, from the printing 
press of his friend, the learned Beatus iRhenanus, 
of Basle. Like this great prince of pr nters and 
publishers, M. Hummelberger was an indefatig- 
able editor and annotator, a man of great learning 
for his age, a devoted follower of Erasmus, and the 
friend of Zuinglius, Pirkheimer, Oekolamped, 
Melancthon, and others of the Wittenberg school, 
with all of whom he carried on a more or less 
intimate correspondence. In the course of a care- 
ful examination of some of the treasures of the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, Dr. Horawit#’s at- 
tention was drawn to the very large and inte rest- 
ing collection of the letters received and written 
by Hummelberger, from 1508 till 1527, the year 
in which he died suddenly at the age of forty. 
These letters, which are written in Latin, and con- 
sist of 174 folio sheets of paper, have undergone 
various slight mutilations, but they are on the 
whole in good condition, and they are most valuable 
and interesting from the light which they throw 
on the state of learning at the time, on the religious 
discussions of the day, and the general condition of 
society in Germany in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, to which reference is frequently 
made. Dr. Horawitz’s intention of amplifying his 
present short sketch of Hummelberger and his 
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correspondence into a more comprehensive work 
must, therefore, be welcomed with gratitude, and 
can scarcely fail, if carried out according to his 
present plan, to give us a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the social and intellectual 
learning of the great German Reformers. 


The Archaeology of the Great Orme's Head. 
By J. Smith, Jun., Fellow of the Royal Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Association of Ireland. 
genet B. Woodcock.) Visitors to Llan- 

udno who care about antiquities will do well 
to buy this little book, which gives an account 
of Tudno, the patron saint of the town, and 
describes his church and cradle upon the Head. 
We opened the book with some curiosity to 
see whether the author had anything to tell us 
about the worm, or dragon, who has given his 
name to the cliff’ We were much disappointed 
to find that he knows nothing of it, and suggests 
that the name “Orme” is equivalent to “arm,” 
a word that is rarely if ever applied to a promon- 
tory. This, apart from its incorrectness, is dread- 
fully prosaic for an Irish antiquary writing about 
Wales. 

Tourists in search of silvan scenery can scarcely 
do better in these sunny days than he with them 
the New Forest Handbook (Lyndhurst: J. G. 
Short), and make acquaintance with the beautiful 
and interesting district to which it relates. 
Though sadly shorn of its original dimensions, 
there is enough of the Forest still left to afford an 
infinite variety of landscape, and, in spite of rail- 
ways, there yet lingers about the whole woodland 
much that is primitive and peculiar. To English 
artists the New Forest ought to be what Fon- 
tainebleau is to their French brethren, and by all 
classes it deserves to be far better known than it 
hitherto has been. 


Mr. Wit11am Loneman has republished in a 
separate form his Impressions of Madeira, a paper 
upon which we commented when it first appeared 
in Fraser. It gives in a very succinct yet pleasant 
way a great deal of valuable information, and we 
believe that that which relates to the mountain 
ranges is not to be found elsewhere. The explo- 
ration of these gave Mr. Longman some congenial 
occupation, and men in health who are compelled 
to visit the island will thank him for suggesting 


an escape from the monotony which distinguishes 
life in Madeira. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ProressoR Epwarp Carrp, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, has in preparation a work on The Philo- 
sophy of Kant Explained and Examined. It will 
include an historical introduction, and will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Maclehose. 


Mr. Rosert Brown, of Underwood Park, 
Paisley, is preparing a History of the Paisley 
Grammar School from its foundation in 1576, 
and of the other schools of Paisley. Beside a 
minute description of the endowments granted by 
King James VI. for the support of the Grammar 
School, an account will be given of many curious 
incidents and topics relating to the ancient history 
of the town. The book will be published by Mr. 
Gardner, of Paisley. 


A History of the Portuguese in Asia and Africa, 
the materials for which are being collected from 
original sources, is in progress under the hand of 
Mr. P. A. Tiele, the Librarian of the University of 
Leyden, who proposes to follow it up witha History 
of the Netherlanders in the same parts of the globe. 


WE have received from the Oxford University 
Press a copy of the smallest Bible ever produced. 
It is printed on a rough unbleached India paper, 
of extreme thinness and opacity ; is 4} inches high 
by 1s ag ve broad, and half an inch in thickness ; 


weighs, bound in limp Morocco leather, less than 


three and a-half ounces, and can be sent through 
the post for a penny. 


Dean GovLBurn’s new work, which is now in 





the press, is a collection of “sermonettes ” on the 
life of the Prophet Samuel. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Rivingtons under the title of The 
Child Samuel. 


Tue Council of the Grampian Club have now 
in the press a work on The Priory of Beauly, by 
Mr. J. Chisholm-Batten, and The Royal Letters 
and Proceedings of the Privy Council, during the 
Secretaryship of the Earl of Stirling, from 1626 to 
1635, preserved in three MS. volumes in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library and General Register House. 
The Club is anxious to secure new subscribers. 


Amone other new school books, Messrs. Riving- 
tons will shortly issue Books I. and IT. of Tacitus, 
with notes by the Rev. W. H. Simcox, and Books 
III. and IV. of Thucydides, with notes by Mr. G. 
A. Simcox, both of which will form volumes of 
the Catena Classicorum ; and the first volume of 
the Rev. J. Franck Bright’s History of Eng- 
land for public schools, entitled Mediaeval Mon- 
archy, extending from the departure of the 
Romans to the end of the reign of Richard IIL, 
in 1485. The volume will contain numerous maps, 
which will render the use of a separate atlas un- 
necessary, and the text will be further illustrated 
by the introduction of genealogical tables of all 
the great Houses during the reigns of the Edwards, 
and the wars of the Roses. The second volume, 
which will treat of “ Personal Monarchy,” will be 
issued in December, and the third and concluding 
volume, “Constitutional Monarchy,” is now in 

reparation. The new volume of Mr. Oscar 
arms series of “ Historical Handbooks,” 
Modern English Law, by Sir Roland Knyvet 
Wilson, Bart., is also just ready, and will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 


Tue Rev. D. Silvan Evans, late editor of the 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, has been appointed to 
the Professorship of Celtic Literature in the Uni- 
versity College of Wales. 


Messrs. Rivinetons have in preparation for 
issue during the autumn season the Lzfe of the late 
Bishop Gray, Metropolitan of Africa, in two vols. 
8vo; the second and revised edition of Mr. W. 
E. Scudamore’s Notttia Eucharistica; a work on 
the Rudiments of Theology, by Canon Norris, 
of Bristol; and a volume of Notes on the Greek 
Text of St. Luke’s Gospel, for school use, by the 
Rey. Arthur Carr, of Wellington College. 


WE are glad to hear that Professor Leo, of 
Berlin, is engaged on a new Variorum edition of 
Shakspere. He has a staff of young helpers 
under him in Germany; but there are many 
English notes which must escape their notice. 
Any contributors willing to help in the under- 
taking should communicate with Professor Leo in 
Berlin. The work has already made some pro- 
gress, the Professor having been engaged on it for 
several years, though it is only within the last two 
years that he has sought other help. 


We have authority for stating that Mr. Kelly, 
whose name is so widely known in connexion 
with various Directories, has become the pro- 
prietor of The Uj Ten Thousand, but he has 
retained the services, as editor, of the compiler 
and original editor, Mr. Adam Bisset Thom, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee that the work 
will continue to maintain the high position which 
it has already taken as one of our most com- 
prehensive and handy kooks of reference. 


Mr. Mactenose will publish shortly a work by 
Principal Caird on the Philosophy of Religion; 
and a work by Professor Nichol on the English 
Language and Literature. 


Aone other works in preparation by the same 
publisher we may mention—a new volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems by the author of Olrig Grange; 
Our Lord's Three Raisings from the Dead, by the 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan ; Eminent Educationists and 
their Various Systems of Education, by Mr. Leitch, 
Rector of the Normal School, Glasgow ; a work 





on the History of the Clyde, by Mr. James Deas, 
Engineer of the Clyde Navigation ; and a volume 
of poems by a new poet, Herbert Martyne. 


Tue next session of the New Shakspere Society 
will probably be opened on October 8, by Mr. 
James Spedding’s “ Notes on Mr. Daniel’s Theory 
of the Relation between the First and Second 
Quartos of Romeo and Juliet.” This will be 
followed, at the second meeting, on November 12, 
by Mr. Richard Simpson’s paper on “ The Three 
Hamlets.” Mr. Grosart has put off his promised 

aper on “ Shakspere’s Sonnets” till he can finish 
hia studies of the other sonnet literature of Britain. 


A rurrp edition of Mr. Wright’s well-known 
work on The Celt, the Roman, and the Savon 
(Triibner & Co.) has just been issued. Mr. 
Wright has not only revised the text throughout, 
but has made many additions, chiefly arising out 
of discoveries made since the appearance of the 
former edition, and among these additions are a 
considerable number of new illustrative engravings. 


Tue Astronomical Congress, which met re- 
cently at Leyden, will hold its next year’s meeting 
at Stockholm. 


Jena has been selected by the German Anthro- 

logical Society for its next place of meeting. 
Prekener Zittel ies been elected president for the 
next year. 


Proressor W. D. Wurrnery has passed a few 
days in London this week, on his return from the 
Continent. He sails to-day (Saturday) from 
Liverpool, and will reach Yale only just in time 
to begin his lectures there. All his arrangements 
with Professor Roth for their new edition of the 
Athavarveda are complete. They have a mass of 
most valuable fresh material for it, and hope soon 
to be in possession of a MS. far older than the 
best of those yet in their hands, much superior as 
that is to any before known, 


Tue veteran Pott is now engaged on a new 
edition of the works of William von Humboldt, 
the founder of the science of philology. 


Mr. ALEXANDER J. Extts has nearly finished 
his book for the Tonic Solfaists on Pronunciation 
in Singing. 

Mr. Henry Cromre, who has just completed 
his List of Chaucer's Rhymes in the Canterbury 
Tales, for the Chaucer Society, has consented, at 
Mr. Furnivall’s request, to compile an index—for 
the same Society—of all the names of people and 
places mentioned, and all the subjects treated and 
alluded to, in the Canterbury Tales. 


CHAUCERIANS may be glad to see a fresh entry 
relating to Richard Chaucer, the vintner, father of 
the poet, though it is only that of a debt of 4201. 
owed and paid to him. A reference in Mr. Black’s 
Index to his Catalogue of the Ashmole MSS. in 
the Bodleian, enabled Mr. Furnivall to ask for the 
copy of the entry, which Mr. Walford D. Selby of 
the Public Record Office has been good enough to 
make, The entry is crossed out, as that of a paid 
debt. 

“[9 Feb. 1345/6] 
‘*Walterus de Chiriton’, mer- 
Pro Ricardo Chaucier cator et ciuis Londonie, re- 
de London’. cognoscit se debere Ricardo 
Chaucier, ciui et vinetario 
Londonie, quadringentas et viginti libras/ vndesoluet ei, 
die lune (") in prima septimana quadragesime proximd 
future, ducentas et viginti libras, et in Octabis (*) 
Pasche proximd sequentis ducentas libras. Et nisi 
fecerit, concedit quod predicta pecunia leuetur de 
terris et catallis suis in ciuitate Londonie et alibi. 
Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium ix. die Februarii. 

“8, Soluit, et quiectus est, sicut idem Ricardus re- 
cognoscit.” 

[Close Roll. 20 Edw. III. m. 26. d.] 

(’) 6 March 1345/6 

(*) 16—23 April 1346, 

Tue centenary of Michel Angelo has revived 
the interest of the Italians in al a the 
great artist. The examination of the judicial 
archives of Rome has revealed the existence of the 
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official inventory of his effects, made after his 
death. 'Interesting also is the discovery, or rather 
the deciphering, of an unpublished sonnet, written 
by him at the back of an original drawing which 
forms part of the collection of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, purchased by the University of Oxford. 
The drawing represents a study of horses and the 
sketch of a battle; at the back are inscribed five 
sonnets and madrigals, four of which have been 
printed in the last edition of Michel Angelo’s 
works, The fifth is a sonnet which, until now, 
has baffled every attempt to decipher it. Signor di 
Tivoli has in the last number of the Rivista Europea 
given an intelligible reading of the original, with 
the corrections of the author. The sonnet is not 
one of the best of Michel Angelo’s composition ; 
therefore he probably eens it in his works. 
After the example of Petrarch, he was in the 
habit of polishing and repolishing his poems. 
He did the same with his artistic compositions, 
and when one of them appeared to him to have a 
re he mercilessly oe the marble with his 
chisel. 


M. Eveikner Hucner, of Le Mans, has just 
published a post-octavo volume of 534 pages, for 
7s. 6d., of great interest to students of the Arthur 
Legends. He gives in it—(1), the two oldest 
texts of the prose romance of the Petit Saint 
Graal—from the MS. Cangé 4, No. 748 in the 
National Library, and the MS. of Ambroise 
Firmin-Didot, both of the thirteenth century— 
though the texts are unfortunately printed one 
after the other (pp. 209-276, 279-333), instead 
of on opposite pages; (2), the thirteenth century 
prose text of Perceval or the Quest of the Saint 
Graal, pp. 415-505, These short prose texts give 
the Legends in their earliest forms, before their 
enlargement into the Grand Saint Graal, and are 
now printed for the first time. The rest of the 
volume is taken up with accounts of Mr. Henry 
Huth’s MS. of the Petit Saint Graal and Merlin, 
other MSS. of the Romances, the editor's essays on 
the origin of the Petit Saint Graal, and proof that 
Robert de Barron was its author. M. Hucher has 
sent copies to Triibner’s, and Arthurians should 
secure them at once. 


Mr. Tuomas D. Krna, the hon. secretary of the 
Montreal Branch of the New Shakspere Society, 
finding that many of his fellow-Canadians think 
there “is something in” Judge Holmes’s theory 


‘that Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays, has issued a 


little post-octavo volume, entitled Bacon versus 


Shakspere; a Plea for the Defendant (Montreal, 


and Rouse’s Point, N.Y.: Lovell Printing and 
Publishing Company, 1875), which will, we trust, 


convince the too credulous Canadians that there 


is nothing in Judge Holmes’s book but an elabo- 
rate practical joke of the same kind as an essay to 
prove that Prince Rupert wrote Milton would be, 
or that Cobbett or Tom Paine wrote Burke, or, 
“‘magnis componere parva,” that Lord Derby 
wrote Mr. Disraeli's wondrous tale of <Alroy. 
Entire ape pes | to conceive the nature and mental 
qualities of either man or his writings is the only 
state in which the acceptance of Judge Holmes’s 
theory is possible. That such inability exists, 
arising from natural unsusceptibility or ignorance 
of Bacon’s and Shakspere’s works, is true in cer- 
tain cases. But most buyers of Judge Holmes’s 
book get it as an oddity, as they do Mercade on 
Hamlet, to register how far perverse ingenuity in 
matters Shaksperian can be carried. 


WE shall take an early opportunity of review- 
ing at length Professor Whitney's new work, on 
The Life and Growth of Language. But mean- 
while a few remarks on some points which seem 
to show a modification in the author's former 
opinions may be of interest. 

Morphological similarity is now admitted by 
him asa satisfactory proof of relationship. When 
speaking of some of the American languages 
(p. 259) Professor Whitney says:—“The case 
seems to be clearly one where the style of struc- 
ture of a language is more permanent than the 





material, constituting of itself a satisfactory 
proof of mek HN 

The transition of isolating into 
and of agglutinative into inflectional languages, 
is accepted. “The three degrees,” we read 
(p.277) “lie in a certain line of progress, but, as 
in all such cases, pass into one another.” Morpho- 
logical classification, however, is here declared to 
be unsafe, or at least no better than making the 
character of the hair or the colour of the skin a 
basis of classification. 

Animals are now admitted to possess no lan- 
guage in the proper sense of the word. Thus we 
read p. 3:—‘‘ But these [the dog’s bark, the hen’s 
cluck] are not only greatly inferior in their degree 
to human language; they are also so radically 
diverse in kind from it that the same name cannot 
justly be applied to both. Language is one of the 
most ciel and conspicuous as well as fundamen- 
tally characteristic of the faculties of man.” What 
will Mr. Darwin, jun., say to this? See, however, 
pp. 281 and 305. 

It is no longer denied that methods of 
framing words may fall into disuse, if they are no 
longer wanted. Thus, in answer to the question 
why we no longer have the faculty of forming 
words by onomatopoeia, Professor Whitney writes, 
p. 298:—“ The office of onomatopoeia was the 
provision, by the easiest attainable method, of the 
means of mutual intelligence ; in proportion, then, 
as it became easier to make the same provision by 
another method, the primitive method went into 
comparative disuse, as it has ever since continued, 
though never absolutely unused.” 

The author's defence of roots as the germs of 
speech (p. 298) will be read with interest at the 
present moment ; equally so his admission of the 
possibility of a common origin of all languages 
(p. 270), and his ranging himself on the side of 
Tene who maintain that the classification of lan- 
guages and the classification of races have nothing 
in common (p. 271). 


lutinative, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


By the return of H.M.S. Valorous, which 
reached Plymouth on the 29th ult., we have 
tidings of the Arctic Expedition up to July 27 
last. On that day the Alert and the Discovery 
were seen steaming down the Waigat (as the 
straight between Disco Island and the mainland 
of Greenland is called) on their northward journey. 
The journey out had been a very rough one, a 
cyclone having been experienced on June 13, and 
a heavy gale on June 29, which had rendered use- 
less a whale-boat in each vessel, beside causing 
other damage. Disco Island was reached by the 
Alert and Discovery on July 6 (the Valorous having 
preceded them by two days). The locality offers 
advantages for studying the geology, glacial phe- 
nomena, the effects of frost and ice upon the rocks, 
the influence of the summer rivers and especially 
the formation and “habits” of icebergs (to all of 
these points careful attention was given). About 
two-thirds of the known flora of Greenland were 
successfully collected, as well as specimens of the 
fauna, which here present a combination of Arctic 
and sub-Arctic forms. Magnetic observations 
were taken and a survey of Godhavn was made. 
The ships, as mentioned above, parted company 
with the Valorous on Saturday, July 17, and ex- 
pected to be at Upernivik on the 21st. It appears 
that last winter was very much colder in South 
Greenland than in North, where it was ex- 
ceptionally mild until the spring, when there 
was a check and it turned cold. It is argued 
that there will thus be a favourable opportunity 
for navigation late in the season. It is hoped 
that the Discovery will winter in latitude 82° N., 
or a little further ‘north, while the Alert will push 
on to 84° if possible. If the northern coast of 
Grinnell Land should prove to trend westward, 
with no land in sight to the northward, Captain 
Nares will winter close in-shore and endeavour to 

ush northward in the following summer. Should, 

owever, continuous land be in sight, the Alert 





will be taken this summer to as high a latitude 
as possible. The sledging work is of great im- 
portance, being, as it is, the mainstay of Arctic 
exploration. The coast of Greenland will be 
carefully examined, and communication kept w 
between the two vessels by its means. A relief- 
ship will be despatched in 1877, but there is good 
ground for expecting that the two vessels will com- 
lete their mission without accident and return 
ome in the autumn either of 1876 or 1877. 


Tue Paris Geographical Society have published 
in their bulletin for June a new map by the Abbé 
Petitot, a French missionary, of the country about 
the course of the Lower Mackenzie River in Arctic 
North America. Our previous knowledge of this 
region is derived mainly from the expeditions of 
Franklin (1820 and 1825), Back (1833), Dease 
and Simpson (1836), and the Franklin search ex- 

editions under Richardson, Rae and others. 

ather Petitot has spent no less than eleven years 
in this dreary and trying country, prosecuting his 
missionary labours among the Indians and Esqui- 
maux, and journeying to and fro in various direc- 
tions. The result is shown on his map in a perfect 
network of routes, which (being himself unpro- 
vided with a sufficiency of instruments) he has com- 
bined with the points astronomically determined 
by Franklin. M. Petitot’s explorations will form 
an important contribution to Arctic Geography. 


THOosE interested in the scheme of admitting 
the Atlantic into the depression of El Juf to the 
north-west of Timbuktu should read a short 
article by Dr. Rohlfs in the last number of Peter- 
mann’s Geographische Mittheilungen. Dr. Rohlfs is 
an acknowledged authority on North-west Africa, 
and in 1861 he travelled in Morocco and subse- 
quently visited the oases of Draa and Tafilet to 
the north of El Juf. As it appears from his re- 
marks that no European has ever explored this de- 
pression, which is known simply from native report, 
Dr. Rohlfs may fairly claim to know as much 
about the region under discussion as any of 
the promoters of the scheme, particularly as the 
chief promoter, Mr. Donald Mackenzie, is stated 
never to have been in Africa at all. In primis 
the Doctor says that the really productive parts of 
Northern Africa begin as far south as 17° latitude, 
and that this is 250 miles, as the crow flies, from 
the nearest point of El Juf. The river Belta, 
said to discharge itself into the Atlantic opposite 
the Canary Islands, is supposed to offer the best 
site for the canal which would connect El 
Juf with the sea; but Dr. Rohlfs remarks 
that a river, the course of which as one 
travels inland must necessarily increase in height 
above the sea, does not prima facie appear to be 
the most suitable place for the excavation of a 
canal. Mr. Skertchly, who, in a paper written in 
the Geographical Magazine for May last, lent his 
support to the scheme, has alluded to the enormous 
mineral and vegetable wealth of Twat and Tafilet ; 
but Dr. Rohlfs says he has never heard of any 
geological researches having been made there, that 
the chief formations are chalk and sandstone, and 
the only product suitable for export is dates. 
While the Doctor is distinctly of opinion that Mr. 
Mackenzie’s project is based on wrong and in- 
sufficient data, he still rejoices at the prospect of 
an exploring expedition, which, he says, 
easily find much useful work to do in the way of 
geographical discovery. 

THE following extract from a private letter 
from an officer on the line of the Indo-European 
Telegraph may be interesting as further showing 
the wide extent of the unusual rains that have 
prevailed during the present summer. The country 
described is on the east (by north) shores of the 
Black Sea, Sotscha lying to the north of Suchum 
Kaleh. Here the effects of Russian conquest are 
too evident :— 

* Remonte, near Sotscha : Aug. 12, 1875. 

“ Here I am stuck in the woods on the shore be- 
tween Sotscha and Adler, a very unhealthy place. I 
get fever every third day at 4 p.m. as regular as clock- 
work. We have to get everything to eat from either 
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Sotscha or Adler, as in the whole distance of twenty- 
eight versts there is not a house or a human being to 
be seen. Here used to be thickly populated by 
Circassians, and their gardens and villages remain to 
this day, but the Russians turned them all out, and now 
there is noone. The only inhabitants of the forests and 
mountains are jackals, wolves, bears, and a sort of 
leopard, wild cats, and hosts of wild boars; so that it 
is dangerous to go about in the woods here alone 
without a rifle. It is a wilderness of rank vegetation. 
. . «+ The month of August is one of the worst in 
this part of the world, as it is so very hot in the day- 
time, and at night so cool, and here is such a very 
heavy dew every morning that one unaccustomed to 
it would think it had been raining. Within 
this last month we have had most tremendous rains; 
such weather has been unknown for very many years. 
All rivers and brooks have been enormously high, so 
that many days we were locked up here between two 
rivers quite fast, and could get neither one way 
nor the other. As it is, the whole road now is entirely 
spoilt, so that it is much heavier than formerly to get 
along the shore. It is really astonishing to see the 
mountains of huge rocks which were brought down to 
the shore last Friday week by what are usually 
miserable little streams, or else quite dry. The 
rivers are all washed out at the mouth to such an 
extent that I have already had to swim through them 
on horseback several times, and unless a heavy sea 
comes on and sands them up again, they will remain 
in this deep state till winter, making it very difficult 
to get along. The time-honoured ‘ oldest inhabitant’ 
cannot remember such arain. One can see that it 
is very seldom, from the enormous quantity of land 
and river banks which have been washed away. Our 
line was down for two days, and no one could get at 
it todo any repairs. A hill side came sailing down 
with trees and brushwood, and took away our whole 
line for about } verst.” 

WE regret to learn that private information has 
been received by the friends of Captain von 
Homeyer, announcing that, in consequence of 
long-continued fever and rheumatism, he has been 
obliged to relinquish all further idea of continuing 
his explorations. The last hope of the German 
African Expedition is thus destroyed, and the 
whole scheme of colonisation on the Loanda 
coasts will have to be given up. Captain von 
Homeyer, whose letters are dated March 25, from 
Pungo Andongo, about 200 miles inland, writes 
that he had taken every precaution to secure the 
object of the i, presen and had advanced with a 
well-provisioned caravan, composed of 164 indi- 
viduals, including the military leader, Major 
Marques, Dr. Pogge, and the naturalist, M. Loyaux. 
When about half-way they had stopped to visit 
King Dumba Pepe, a prince who had received his 
education in Loanda, and was more civilised than 
the majority of his black brethren. Here the 
Europeans were witnesses of a remarkable Court 
ceremonial, in which the Premier of the Ministry, 
which consisted of thirteen dignitaries, performed 
dances in the presence of the King and his white 
guests, which were rendered the more absurd by 
the fact that the great man’s servant, standing 
behind him, imitated every movement of his 
master’s body, in unison with the clangin 
noise of the musicians. When the Ministeri: 
pas de deux was concluded, the King com- 
plained to his visitors of the ravages which the 
smallpox had made among his subjects, and de- 
clared himself ready to try vaccination, provided 
the prejudices of the people could be overcome. 
It transpired in the course of the interview that 
the recent death, by this scourge, of the last Prime 
Minister was universally ascribed to the evil 
influences of the German expedition, and to re- 
move these unfavourable impressions Major von 
Homeyer presented the entire Ministry with 
twenty-five bottles of brandy, which had the 
highly satisfactory result of securing for the donor 
the loan of one of the royal riding-oxen, which 
was regarded as a mark of exceptional condescen- 
sion and favour. According to the most recent 
reports, dated June 8, Major von Homeyer had 
found that he must return with all possible haste 
to Europe, as there remained no hope of his 
Tegaining sufficient strength in the country to 











prosecute his original schemes of exploration. In 
the meanwhile his companions, Dr. Pogge, of 
Mecklenburg, Lieutenant Lux, of the Austrian 
army, and M. Loyaux, intend to continue their 
journey to the mythical lands of the Matiambo, 
and were to join the caravan of an elephant-tusk 
trader, who was reputed to be a trustworthy man, 
acquainted with the districts which they wished 
to visit. 








GERMAN LETTER, 


(II. History, §c.) 
Gotha: Angust 13, 1875. 

The excellent compilation, “State History of 
Modern Times ” (Leipzig: Hirzel), is enlarged by 
a volume rich in contents and deserving of notice, 
the second section of the second t of the 
History of Russia, by Th. von Bernhardi. The 
first part contains the history of the Vienna Con- 
gress from Russian sources, especially from the 
papers and collections of Count Toll. The per- 
sonal relations of the author have put him in pos- 
session of peculiarly valuable authorities. He is 
the son of Bernhardi, the director of a gymnasium 
at Berlin, author of the Bambocciaden, who be- 
longed to the circle of the Romanticists, and 
married a sister of Tieck. This lady separated 
from her husband, and married a Herr von Knorr- 
ing, from the Russian Baltic provinces, in whose 
house Herr von Bernhardi was brought up, and 
then married a relation of Count Toll, one 
of the most cultivated and distinguished of 
Russian officers, who had, while on the staff, 
played an important part in the War of Free- 
dom from 1813 to 1815; and who, on the occa- 
sion of the rising of the Décembriseurs, spoke 
the decisive words, “Il faut mitrailler.” He was 
not, however, in favour under the Emperor 
Nicholas, as his decided disposition was scarcely 
compatible with that of the Emperor. He therefore 
lived in retirement, and collected a treasure in the 
shape of notes and records, of which Herr von 
Bernhardi became the heir. The latter came to 
Germany, and wrote a series of fine essays upon 
Russian history; he then edited Count Toll’s 
Memoirs, and was at length induced to undertake 
Russia for Hirzel’s collection. The first part con- 
tained a highly interesting and, in many places, 
new account of the Vienna Congress, along with 
an excellent description of the battle of Waterloo, 
in which, in opposition .to English statements 
originating during the later = of Wellington, 
prominence is given to the German share in the 
victory. This literary activity was interrupted by 
the mission of the historian to Italy, charged by 
the Prussian Foreign Office to report upon the 
osition of military affairs from Tenmen, where 

ount Usedom was then minister. During the 
war of 1866 and in the following years, he had a 
valuable opportunity for diplomatic activity, and 
was then entrusted with a mission to Spain, from 
which he returned shortly before 1870. Since 
then he has resided as a private individual on his 
property near Hirschberg, in Silesia, and has again 
taken up his interrupted work on the State 
history. The contents of this second part lie, 
indeed, almost entirely outside the plan of the 
undertaking: the beginning consists of diffuse 
meditations on the course of European history, 
and the abstract of Russian history begins with 
the foundation of the realm by the Northmen, 
so that, in short, we have before us a complete 
history of Russia. But it is just this survey 
that is written with great knowledge of the 
material, especially of the little-known Russian 
original authorities, by a thoroughly liberal- 
minded man, who is inclined to examine Russian 
affairs critically, who does full justice to what 
was good and great in the course pursued by 
Peter the Great, and in everything is careful, 
as a foreigner, to preserve his freedom of judg- 
ment. We have no book from which we can 
become so well acquainted with the events 
down to the reign of Alexander. From the time 








of Paul onwards, his information becomes quite 
detailed, and rests upon authorities accessible to 
but few, and reports on Russian society and the 
persons in closest attendance on the Emperor, which 
are in great part new and of the highest interest. 
The work especially deserves to be known in Eng- 
land at the present time, and, if a foreigner might 
make a suggestion, it would be this, that the sur- 
vey of Russian history, at all events, should be 
made accessible to the English public by means 
of a translation. 


Jacob ITI., Margrave of Baden and Hochberg, 
the First Reigning Convert in Germany, by Arthur 
Kleinschmidt (Frankfort-on-the-Main: Winter), 
leads us into a remarkable portion of our history. 
The German people took, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, such an upward flight in re- 
ligion as they have scarcely taken before or since ; 
the upholder of which was the great reformer 
Martin Luther. His personality was a firm sup- 
port to his contemporaries in the doubts and 
anxieties which necessarily arose after the firm 
ground of the old creed was forsaken. After his 
death a decided reaction set in; while the theolo- 
gians were exhausting themselves in the coarsest 
and least intellectual disputes, the mass of educated 
persons came more and more toa general indif- 
ference regarding confessional dogmas. Others 
anxiously sought a resting-place in the confusion, 
and—this is one of the most remarkable features 
of the period—found it at last in a return to 
Catholicism. Thus we see the sons of eager re- 
formers not unfrequently appear as champions of 
the scarcely conquered party. To these belongs 
Jacob III., son of the Margrave Carl II. of Baden- 
Durlach, the zealous Lutheran who had intro- 
duced the Reformation in his own country. He 
was fifteen years old at the time of his father’s 
death in the year 1577, and was brought up by 
his guardians and his mother in the strictest 
Lutheranism. He went the very next year to the 
University of Strassburg, where he became ac- 
quainted with the furious disputes which the “ For- 
mula Concordiae” had excited in the Lutheran 
Church; he was, in 1580, in some measure com- 
mitted to this formula by his guardians, although 
he himself, like his elder brother, refused the 
binding signature. After the young prince had 
completed his unusually good education by a 
ard to Italy and France, he entered public 
ife at the Reichstag at Augsburg in 1582, and 
came into familiar intercourse with the Emperor 
Rudolph, and the other sovereign representatives 
of Catholicism. Old ties, however, so far held 
him fast that he made his first campaign among 
the confederates of the reformed Archbishop 
Gebhard, of Cologne, and only repeated threats 
of outlawry induced him to forsake their army. 
His marri with Elizabeth von Oulenberg- 
Manderscheid could only encourage him to keep 
true to the Protestant party. But the influ- 
ence of his Catholic friends, especially that of 
William V. of Bavaria, prevailed, and, in 1585, 
he, with Alexander Farnese, whom he, with 
youthful enthusiasm, revered as the ideal of 
a general, took the field on benalf of an o 
ponent of Gebhard’s, a Bavarian prince. He 
also afterwards i, stee the Duke of Lor- 
raine against the Huguenots, which was not 
indeed remarkable in a Lutheran, and in 1587 a 
rumour already went abroad that he was inclined 
to go over to the Catholic Church. According to 
the custom of the period, he instituted religious 
disputations, which were to bring him certainty of 
belief, whereas, in reality, they only led to in- 
creased contention, and could but strengthen his 
doubts of the stability and permanence of the 
new doctrine. The spiritual tournament was led 
on the Catholic side by the learned and combative 
Pistorius, son of a prominent Protestant theolo- 
gian, who, being originally a physician and then 
& jurist, first passed from Lutheranism to Calvin- 
ism, and then went over to Catholicism. He had 
won the confidence of the young prince, and seems 
to have agreed to represent the Reformation and 
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its great founders in the most hateful light, and 
to suggest the infallibility of the ancient Church as 
the we refuge for the conscience’ in search of 
help. The persuasions of his Catholic friends in 
Bavaria and Austria turned the resolve into action, 
and the conversion, which Pope Sixtus V. cele- 
brated by a great procession, took place on July 
25, 1590. The hopes of the Church were not, 
indeed, fulfilled. Jacob died in August of the 
same year, so that the words of the title, “ the 
first reigning convert,” are at least superfluous. 
The conversion of the Margrave of Hochberg has 
no importance in universal history, but it is an 
exceedingly characteristic trait of the last half of 
the sixteenth century. Herr Kleinschmidt has the 
merit of having for the first time represented the 
life of this prince impartially, and on the basis of 
documental research. 

In the second part of his Parisian Conditions 
during the Revolutionary Period from 1789-1800 

Jena: Dufft), Professor Adolph Schmidt, of 
ena, publishes studies on the social relations, 
especially on the immorality and the material dis- 
tress prevalent in Paris, which are of the greatest 
importance for the internal history of the French 
Revolution. Under the title, The People’s Years, 
Historical Sketches ty A. Bernstein (Berlin: 
F. Duncker), the editor for many years of the 
Berlin Volkszeitung has collected his descriptions 
of the Revolution in Prussia from 1848-1850, 
If the author’s pronounced democratic views, 
and especially his bitter judgment on the so- 
called Gothaer, fail to command general assent, 
his clear temperate account is so much the 
better worth reading as this period is generally 
described more from the general German than 
from the Prussian point of view, by Frankfort 
rather than Berlin, and at any rate, Bernstein is 
the representative of a party which, if thrust 
back for the moment, will yet retain its histori- 
eal importance. The Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, published by desire of and with the 
assistance of H. M. the King of Bavaria, Maxi- 
milian II., by the historical commission of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences (Leipzig: Duncker 
and Humblot) answers in every respect to the 
expectations awakened by the announcement 
of this undertaking. According to the pre- 
face, which is signed by Freiherr von Jiliencron 
of Munich, and Professor Wegele of Wiirzburg, 
the work will comprise twenty volumes. All 
now living are excluded, which many will doubt- 
less regret, although we must grant to the edi- 
tors that “ justly to define the confines of admis- 
sion among the living would hardly have been 
possible.” I will only quote the following by 
way of sample from the long list of contributors : 
Professor Halm of Munich, Bishop Haneberg of 
Speyer, Collegiate Provost von Dillinger of 

unich, Ferdinand Hiller of Cologne, Gustav 
Freytag of Leipzig, Privy Councillor Pertz of 
Berlin, Leopold von Ranke of Berlin, Professor 
Springer of Leipzig, Professor Holtzmann of Hei- 
delberg, Professor Waitz and Professor Watten- 
bach of Berlin, Professor Bruhns of Leipzig. 

Just as Paul Heyse had with the most loving 
eare and wonderful skill introduced the great 
Italian Giusti into our literature, we receive 
from another master in the art of translation a 
much-needed contribution to a knowledge of 
French genius: Dramatic Proverbs by Carmontel 
and Théodore Leclercq, translated by Wolf 
Count Baudissin (Leipzig : Hirzel). The translator 
belongs to the famous veterans of our literature. 
Born in the year 1789, he was a witness, as 
Danish Secretary of Legation at the Swedish 
Court, of the intrigues by which Bernadotte, 
Prince of Ponte-Corvo, became Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and, as such, a confederate of Russia 
against France. Recalled in the year 1813, he 
felt himself unable as a German to remain in the 
service of the Government of Copenhagen owing 
to its French proclivities, and obtained his re- 
lease after a short detention. Having, after this, 
spent some years in Italy, he settledgat Dresden, 








where he became a friend of Ludwig Tieck. He 
devoted himself especially to the study of the 
Romance languages, old German, and old English, 
and was Tieck’s assistant when he finished the 
translation of Shakspere begun by Schlegel. Deeply 
attached to his friend’s excellent daughter Doro- 
thea, he also worked at pieces which did not appear 
under his own name, but under that of Tieck, who 
in reality, only undertook the supervision and revi- 
sion of the translation. He belonged later to a 
small circle which Prince Johann collected around 
him, and assisted this learned prince with good 
advice in his study of Dante. As the owner of 
the estate of Ranzau in Holstein, he spent his 
life in dignified leisure. He married the daughter 
of a banker, a well-known authoress for children, 
the celebrated “Tante Aurelia,” made his house 
the centre of the literary life of Dresden, and has 
retained his energy and mental freshness to ex- 
treme old age. After his labours on Shakspere 
he made known the contemporaries and pre- 
decessors of the poet by translating them for his 
Old English Theatre. He then devoted himself to 
Moliére, of whom a satisfactory translation, 
especially one naturalised on the stage, was not 
extant. Here also he preserved his skill, parti- 
cularly in the verse pass He very rightly 
acknowledged that Alexandrines have in Ger- 
man an entirely different character from that 
which they have in French, that here the 
dramatic action is hindered by the strongly pro- 
minent element of sound in the rhythm, and hence 
with unerring tact he chose the five-footed Iambic 
as the metre of his translation. Graf Baudissin, 
in his latest publication, deals with a variety 
of the drama till now almost unknown in Ger- 
many. Of its two representatives, Carmontel 
distinguishes himself by his antique simplicity 
and harmless cheerful humour, while in the fine 
satire, the esprit, and the striking characterisation 
of Leclercq’s pieces, we contemplate the peculiar 
excellences of our neighbours with admiring 
wonder. These little comedies are above all dis- 
tinguished by a light, graceful tone, the repro- 
duction of which forms a peculiar merit of the 
delicate and tasteful translation. 
C, ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. W. J. VAN Eys’s “ £TUDE SUR L’ORIGINE ET LA 
FORMATION DES VERBES AUXILIAIRES BASQUES.” 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater : August 30, 1875. 

When an argument starts from a faulty premiss, 

it is quite useless to discuss it without first at- 

tacking this premiss itself. Hence I shall, for the 

present, contine my observations to the verbal 

noun eroan, “carried away.” M. van Eys recog- 

nises in eroan the theme of the Basque termina- 





tions with a direct object, and with both a¥direct 
and indirect object at once, but he refuses to 
acknowledge this verbal noun to be composed of 
the word joan, “ gone,” and the syllable ra, or era. 
That eroan stands in the same relation to joan as 
erazo, “forced,” erantzun, “ answered,” erakusi, 
“shown,” erabilli, “ moved,” do to jazo, “happened,” 
entzun, “ heard,” ikusi, “ seen,” tbilli, “ walked,” is a 
fact so well established that no discussion upon it 
is possible, the matter is so evident. The syllable 
ra or the word era makes many verbal nouns 
factitive, and thus entzun generates erantzun 
“ made heard,” or “ answered.” M. van Eys will 
see nothing in eroan but a contraction of erazo 
joan (joan erazo is the only possible order of the 
words), but it is clear that until he perceives the 
great error into which he has fallen, scholars will 
have a perfect right to say that he is oman 
ignorant of the nature of the factitive verbal noun, 
which forms the basis of all his terminations with 
a direct object. For how could eroan, formed of 


joan and of ra or era (a word which means “time,” 


notwithstanding the bold denial of M. van Eys) 
be admitted to be @ mere contraction of erazo 0 joan, 
when erazo, formed of jazo and of ra, is itself only 
the factitive of jazo? In that case we should be 
constrained to admit, on the reasoning of M. van 
Eys, that if eroan is a contraction of erazo joan, 
erazo itself is a contraction of erazo erazo, which 
seems rather strange. 

After M. van Eys has learned to form a correct 
notion of the theme eroan, which he takes as the 
basis of his researches, it may perhaps be useful, 
only for the sake of those who do not know 
Basque, to point out the numerous errors of fact 
and appreciation which he delights in dignifying 
with the name of “ discoveries,” as well as his want 
of correctness, when he cites me without havi 
even read my “ Verbe Basque,” making me say muc 
which I never asserted, or quoting me in an incom- 
plete and equivocal manner. It is my earnest wish 
that M. van Eys may be able in time, by means 
of a much less superficial study of the ue 
language and its dialects, to understand that his 
denials cannot invalidate facts which I have myself 
repeatedly and completely verified on the spot, 
from the mouth of Basque peasants, and which 
agree, almost entirely, with the previous, although 
less complete, studies of native writers, such as 
Zavala, Inchauspe, Abbadie, Chaho, Lardizabal, 
Duvoisin, &c., &e. L.-L. BonapaRTE. 








MOHAMMAD’S CONDEMNATION OF PICTURES. 
British Museum : August 28, 1875. 

In the notice of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
which appeared in the AcapEemy of August 28, 
the following remark was made on M. Lavoix’ 
article on Mohammadan art:— 

“Tt is generally thought that the followers of the 
prophet are forbidden in the Koran to make for them- 
selves any graven image, or likeness of God, man, or 
beast, but the Arab word ansab, translated statues, 
merely applies to certain sacred stones used as altars, 
and on which oil was poured in sacrifice. It is only 
in the commentaries on the sacred volume that 
painters are assigned to perdition if they ventured to 
represent any animate objects. In spite, however, of 
this prohibition and the fearful consequences of dis- 
obedience, there were many artists at different 
periods among the Mussulmans who painted the 
human form, and at last custom becoming stronger 
than religious prohibition figures were everywhere 
employed even upon the Arab money, on which por- 
trait heads of the caliphs were often represented. 
Animals also were often depicted in Moresque de- 
coration.” 

I have not yet seen M. Lavoix’ article, and can- 
not, therefore, say how far the sentence I shave 
quoted echoes his views. But whether the opinion 
is that of M. Lavoix or not, the representation of 
it in the ACADEMY presents several inaccuracies. 

In the first place it gives the impression that 
the general belief that Mohammad sternly con- 
demned the representation of living things is not 
based upon any speech of the prophet himself, but 
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merely upon the comments of the editors of the 
Kur-n. It is quite true that the prophet did not 
in the Kurdn prohibit pictures, but only the 
ansdb (v. 92), or things set up to be worshipped (as 
all the great lexicons explain the word, not altars 
for sacrifice), tuat is, idols; and it is also true 
pe aahae he HR often strain Mohammad’s 
wo: yond their original meaning, and put 
idegs into his mouth whieh. gocbeliy never cali 
a fy sas But it is not true _ this 
prohibition of images or pictures rests only u 

the authority of the eatesahinnin. The Aaaseh, 
or Traditions of Mohammad, rank in the orthodox 
Muslim estimation only second to the Kur-dn 
(and to Western criticism they must offer an au- 
thority almost, if not quite, equal to that of the 
Kur-n),and among them we find the most decisive 
rr of ray et’s abhorrence ¥ ichires. To 

uote a e instance: in a traditions 
tbn-'Abbés” the prophet js recoaiib 








said :— 





every picture he gb nish him ; 
and they will punish must make 
pictures, make th hout souls.” 


upon Arabi aotey"'T’ most unequivocally 
deny, for the ‘absence of¢ figites has always been 
the distinguishing mark, of. the coins of Mo- 
hammadans. The ery pa of Damascus, Bagh- 
dad, and Cordova, and all the dynasties contempo- 


rary with them, entirely abjured images: on their ' 


currency, with the exception of «few Turkuman 
chiefs of Syria and some of the Indian dynasties, 
and here and there an occasional anomaly of a 
like kind, generally to be traced to Tatar influence. 
That the “ portrait heads of the caliphs were often 
resented ” is acomplete mistake. The Khalifeh 
’Abd-el-Melik ventured to put his full figure (not 
portrait head) upon the coinage, and was obliged 
at once to abandon the heretical practice. hanes 
Khalifeh (El-Mutawekkil) made a similar attempt, 
and put his image al with a camel on a coin 
(of which one example alone exists, I believe); but 
these two unsuccessful examples scarcely justify 
the word “ often” of the sentence I have quoted. 
_ What I have said with regard to the estimate 
in which the traditions are held applies only to 
the orthodox party in Islam—the Sunnis. The 
Shiya’is have a separate set of traditions, selected 
from the whole mass; and I do not know whether 
the prohibition of pictures is contained in their 
tradition. The fact, however, that Shiya’is, like 
the Fawitim of Egypt and the Siifis of Persia, 
adopt the same simplicity in their coinage as the 
Sunnis and equally exclude images, seems to point 
to a similarity in the views of the rival sects on 
the subject. StantEy Lane Poore, 








“ LISSOM.” 
52 Thornhill Road, Barnsbury, N. : August 28, 1875. 

It is due to Mr. Porson to mention that in his 
South Worcestershire Glossary he did not give 
ightsome as the etymology of lissom, but as its 
dialectal meaning; the doubt expressed referred 
(as will be seen on looking at the notice) to the 
latter point only, the former having, as Mr. Skeat 
says, long been well ascertained. 

Mr. Skeat’s caution to amateur etymologists, 
not to waste people’s time and make themselves 
ridiculous by practising the science without pos- 
sessing the necessary preliminary knowledge, is 
only too much wanted. froner NIco1. 
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SHAKSPERE AND RICHARD III. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W. 
Bway b in his Commentaries on the * Histort- 
eC 8 of Shakspere, ii. 71, says that, in 
attributtag the ihurder of the Duke of Clarence 


‘ 


to the mney of his brother. Richard (after- 
wards Richard ITI.), “Shakspere uas gone 
beyond his authorities, in order to blacken 
Richard. Not a word is said by Holinshed or 
More of Richard's participation in the murde~.” 
This is a mistake, arising from Courtenay’s having 
looked only to Holinshed’s history of Richard IIL 
Had he turned to that writer's history of Edward 
IV. he would have found what he wanted. But 
as Holinshed evidently here copied Hall, and we 
know that Shaksnere used Hall as well as Holin- 
shed for his historical plays, we had better quoie 
from Hall, p. 348, ed. Ellis, the passage that fvz- 
nishes enough authority for Shakspe ‘e’s words :— 

“Some wise menne also wene, that his [Richard's] 
drifte lacked not in helpynge furth his owne brother 
of Clarence to his death; which thyng, in all ap- 
paraunce he resisted, although he inwardly mynded 
it. And the cause thereof was—as men notyng his 
doynges and procedynges did marke—becatse that he 
longe, in kynge Edwarde his tyme, thought to obtaine 
the crowne, in case that the kynge his brother, wiose 
life he loked that eiuil diet woulde sone shorten, 
shoulde happen to diseace (as he did in dede), his 
chyldren beynge younge. And then, if the Duke of 
Clarence had liued, his pretenced purpose had been 
far hyndered. For yf the Duke of Clarence had Fepte 
hymself trewe to his nephewe the younge king, or 
would haue taken vpon hym too bee kynge, euery ore 
of these castes had been a troumpe in the Duke of 
Gloucesters waye: but when he was, sure that his 
brother of Clarence: wag *ded; the he knewe that he 
might worke without that ieoperdy. But of these 
poinctes there is no certentie; and whosoeuer diuineth 
or coniectureth, may as wel shote to fer as to shorte ; 
but this coriectare afterwarde toke place (as fewe 
pdiéoe) as you shall ‘peréeiue hereafter.” 

Shakspere, then, did but a little more than the 

“some wise menne”’. of Hall; and when we see 
that Hall’s words above, almost immediatel 
follow his under-printed character of Richard, 
‘we ean well excuse Shakspere for the extra touch 
he gaye‘to Richard's participation in Clarence’s 
murder, Richard, says Hall, 
‘was close and secrete, a deepe dissimuler, lowlye of 
countéhaunce, arrogante of herie, outwardely familier 
where he inwardely hated, not lettynge to kisse whom 
he thought to kill, despiteous and cruell, not alwaie 
for ejuill will, but oiter for amb‘cion and too serue 
his purpose ; frende and fooe were all indifferent ; 
where his auauntage grewe. he spared no mannes 
deathe whose life withstode his purpos>.” 


F, J. FURNIVALL, 








PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES IN THE STOCKHOLM 
MUSEUM. 
Stockholm : August 14, 1875. 

I must write a few lines on the rich collec- 
lections of prehistoric antiquities of the museum 
of Stockholm, which have just been shown to me 
by their learned keeper, Doctor Hans Hildebrand. 
I will begin by saying that the building is the very 
model of an excellent museum ; it does not con- 
tain a single piece of wood, and all the doors and 
window-shutters are of iron. Besides, there are 
water-pipes throughout the museum, all the 
saloons of which can instantly be filled with 
water. 

Among the interesting objects of this museum 
which are peculiar to Sweden, I will first men- 
tion the whet-stones of all sizes, some of them 
more than a yard long: next, the arrows of 
silex, in form of files, from five to seventeen 
centimétres long. The rudely-made arms and 
implements of silex are exceedingly rare in 
Sweden, and the first colonists of this country 
must have immigrated here from Denmark, after 
having acquired there a certain degree of civilisa- 
tion, for they only used arms and implements of 
polished silex. The Swedish dolmens have yielded 
a great many fine specimens of the latter, and it 
appears that people had the custom here of giving 
to their dead the most sumptuous stone arms and 
instruments. There are no “ Kjékkenmiddinge” 
in Sweden. Several dolmens, as, e.g., that of 





Karleby, have yielded some small objects of bronze, 








but most of these sepulchres contained no par- 
ticle of this metal. In the dolmen of Ranten 
were found two objects of bone, precisely the 
shape of nails, with large perforated heads and 
crooked points. 

Of curious pottery of the Stone Age the mu- 
seum of Stockholm contains only a few specimens, 
and only three vases with incised ornaments par- 
ticularly attracted my attention; two bave on 
each side two, the third has on each side four 
perforations for suspension with a string. Here, 
as in Copenhagen, not only all the pottery of the 
Stone Age, but also all that of the Bronze Age, 
is hand-made, and, even among the terra-cottas of 
the Iron Age I saw a great many which had evi- 
dently been made in the same way. 

Peculiar to Sweden are the whet-stones of 
oval form, which appear to have been in use in 
the first centuries of our era. They were fixed 
to the girdle by a thin iron ribbon, of which 
traces are seen on many of these curious stones. 

This museum is also very rich in objects of gold 
and silver, but none of them seem to have been 
made in a foreign country, except the Arabian 
ornaments, and of course the Arabian and Byzan- 
tine coins. The collection of bronze fibulas is 
pos | rich, probably the richest in the world, 
and there are several types here which are in no 
other museum, as, e.g., the wonderful fibulas of 
Gothland. According to M. H. Hildebrand, 
this island was throughout the first ten centu- 
ries of our era the great commercial emporium 
of the North, and carried on, through Russia, 
an immense trade with the East, as is shown by 
the twenty thousand Arabian and some thousand 
Byzantine coins which were collected there. The 
Gothland antiquities show that the island was 
very wealthy ; these antiquities are of very great 
importance, for, owing to the secluded position of 
Gothland, one can follow up in them the develop- 
ment of culture for ten centuries. 

Hunry ScHLreMANN. 








SCIENCE, 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: SIXTH, 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH REPORTS. } 

(Third Notice.) 'f 

Tue eighth Report, which concludes the ‘work of 

the commissioners, forms in another sense the key~ 

stone of their labours. It deals exhaustively with 
all the relations in which the Government stands, 
and ought to stand, to science in this country. 

It touches upon the permanent need of scientifie 

assistance which the various Government Departs 

merts experience; determines the duties which 
the State ought to perform with regard to the ad- 

vancement of science; and finally proposes a 

fundamental scheme of reform which would go 

far to re-organise the entire administration of Great 

Britain, and interpenetrate it with scientific con- 

ceptions. The commissioners have thus reserved 

for their closing Report a body of recommenda- 
tions, which are intended to give life to, and knit 
into one whole, all the minor suggestions which 
they have hitherto made. Their object has been, 
not so much to give their countenance to isolated 
reforms however valuable in themselves, but to 
place before the public with their own authorita- 
tive sanction a comprehensive project which would 
guarantee for science a worthy position in eve 
aspect of our national life. As the basis of their 
recommendations, they have analysed and arranged 
the most important part of the testimony they 
have received on this subject, not omitting that 
which was adverse to their own views, and by 
this means revealed the consensus of scientific 
opinion in favour of the plan which has received 
their own approval. 

The Report opens with a statement of the 
amount of scientific work carried on in the great 
spending departments of the State, such as the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Board of 
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Trade. No less than 276,000/. is annually voted 
in support of the various scientific surveys now 
being conducted by Government. Including the 
10,000/, entrusted to the Royal Society for con- 
ducting the Meteorological Office, the total sum 
now voted by Parliament for scientific purposes 
would appear to amount to 320,000. a year. 
Next follow extracts from the evidence of scientific 
men, chiefly in official positions, which show how 
unanimous is the feeling that, despite this con- 
siderable expenditure, the State is at present badly 
supplied with the scientific knowledge which it 
requires, Mr. Anderson, for example, who is the 
superintendent of machinery at Woolwich, and 
“has been responsible for the expenditure of nearly 
3,000,000/. of public money,” states that “ there is 
a very great deal which I should like to see taken 
in hand systematically. We are groping in the 
dark in almost everything at present; but there 
are no means at the disposal of State servants to 
enable them to investigate questions on which 
large expenditure depends.” With reference to 
the Admiralty, Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P., Admiral 
Richards, and Mr. Froude give similar evidence, 
to the effect that that department stands urgently 
in need both of a permanent Council of scientific 
advisers, and also of scientific investigations con- 
ducted in a continuous and regular manner. 

With reference to the promotion of research, 
the assistance now given by the State is very 
briefly dismissed. It is pointed out that, apart 
from the national museums for the biological and 
geological sciences, the State does next to nothing 
to encourage the advanced student. “ Assistance 
of a permanent nature is afforded to certain learned 
societies, by providing them with apartments free 
of rent, or with annual grants of money in lieu of 
such accommodation.” The sum of 1,000/. is also 
yearly voted by Parliament, to be administered by 
the Royal Society in aid of researches carried on 
by private individuals. Such paltry assistance can 
hardly be recognised as a seastionl recognition of 
a far-reaching principle, which is thus forcibly 
enunciated by Lord Salisbury :— 

“I certainly hold that the State may legitimately 
interfere in giving aid to the advancement of science. 
It is a very orthodox doctrine to hold, and one which 
could be supported if necessary by quotations out of 
Adam Smith, the essence of the doctrine being, that 
the State is perfectly justified in stimulating that kind 
of industry which will not find its reward from the 
preference of individuals, but which is useful to the 
community at largo.” 

Colonel Strange has pushed this principle to its 
farthest developments, and thus enumerates the 
institutions which he thinks should be under State 
management :— 

**(1) An observatory for physics of astronomy ; (2) 
an observatory for terrestrial physics—namely, me- 
teorology, magnetism, ete. ; (3) a physical laboratory ; 
(4) an extension of the standards office; (5) a me- 
tallurgical laboratory ; (6) a chemical laboratory ; (7) 
an extension of collections of natural history, and 
an able staff of naturalists; (8) a physiological 
laboratory; (9) a museum of machines, scientific 
instruments, etc.” 

The extent to which the commissioners have 
adopted these suggestions will be seen below, 
where we print their recommendations at length. 
In the body of their Report, they insist upon the 
independent position which the study of astrono- 
mical physics has now attained, and upon the 
peculiar reasons which cause it to stand in especial 
need of national support. They comment upon 
the fact that “observatories for astronomical 
—_ are already at work in various parts of 

taly, and their immediate erection has been deter- 
mined on at Berlin and Paris.” They also draw 
attention to the advantages which India affords 
for carrying on physical observations of the sun. 
With reference to meteorology, they refer with 
merited commendation to the labours of the me- 
teorological office, and in a praiseworthy spirit of 
economy, which ought to do something to protect 
them from the charge of recklessness, give their 
approval to the method by which that office has 





hitherto found it possible to avail itself of the 
voluntary industry of private observers. 

There remains the most important portion of 
the Report, which discusses “ the central organisa- 
tion which is best calculated to enable the Go- 
vernment to determine its action in all questions 
affecting Science.” The witnesses examined on 
this point were almost unanimous in favour of the 
appointment of a Minister of Science, under 
whoee control should fall, not only the money ex- 
pended by the State upon scientific matters, and 
the details of scientific instruction, but also the 
existing State scientific institutions which are 
now managed by the various Departments. Some 
of the witnesses recommend that his duties should 
be combined with the direction of education 
generally and the fine arts. The Astronomer- 
Royal, however, so far as the Greenwich observa- 
tory is concerned, is in all respects satisfied with 
its present connexion with the Admiralty. On 
the proposal to establish a State Council of 
Science a greater divergence of views was dis- 
covered. Colonel Strange, on this topic again, is 
the representative of the most comprehensive 
opinions, and it is in criticism upon his thorough- 
going scheme that the other witnesses were led to 
declare their own views. Some are of opinion 
that the Royal Society, as at present constituted, 
could afford all the assistance that the Govern- 
ment Departments require, if only it were con- 
sulted with more regularity, and if on special 
occasions remuneration were to be given for its 
advice. Three prominent statesmen, Lords Salis- 
bury and Derby, and Sir Stafford Northcote, are 
strongly opposed to the institution of any new- 
fangled Council, which they think would be op- 
posed to the traditions of the British Executive, 
would tie the hands of Ministers, and interfere 
with their direct responsibility to Parliament. 
Considerable difference of opinion was also ex- 
pressed as to whether such a Scientific Council 
should be merely consultative, or should also have 
the liberty of initiating investigations ; as to the 
remuneration of its members, and the mode by 
which they should be selected. The conclusions 
of the commissioners steer a middle course be- 
tween the opposing theories, and fairly repre- 
sent the general consensus of the great body 
of evidence which they received. Their “con- 
clusions and recommendations ” on all the matters 
treated of in this Report are as follows: 

‘“‘T.—The assistance given by the State for the pro- 
motion of scientific research is inadequate, and it does 
not appear that the concession or refusal of assist- 
ance takes place upon sufficiently well defined prin- 
ciples. 

“TI.—More complete means are urgently required 
for scientific investigations in connexion with certain 
Government Departments; and physical as well as 
other Laboratories and apparatus for such investiga- 
tions ought to be provided. 

“T1I.—Important classes of phenomena relating to 
physical meteorology and to terrestrial and astronomi- 
cal physics require observations of such a character 
that they cannot be advantageously carried on other- 
wise than under the direction of the Government. 

“Institutions for the study of such phenomena 
should be maintained by the Government; and in 
particular, an Observatory should be founded specially 
devoted to astronomical physics, and an organisation 
should be established for the more complete observa- 
tion of tidal phenomena and for the reduction of the 
observations. 

“ TV.—We have stated in a previous Report that the 
national collections of natural history are accessible 
to private investigators, and that it is desirable that 
they should be made still more useful for purposes of 
research than at present. We would now express the 
opinion that corresponding aid ought to. be afforded 
to persons engaged in important physical and chemical 
investigations; and that whenever practicable such 
persons should be allowed access, under proper limita- 
tions, to such Laboratories as may be aided or esta- 
blished by the State. 

“V.—It has been the practice to restrict grants of 
money made to private investigators for purposes of 
research to the expenditure actually incurred by them. 








We think that such grants might be considerably in- 
creased. We are also of opinion that the restriction 
to which we have referred, however desirable as a 
general rule, should not be maintained in all cases, 
but that, under certain circumstances, and with proper 
safeguards, investigators should be remunerated for 
their time and labour. 

““VI.—The grant of 1,000/., administered by the 
Royal Society, has contributed greatly to the promo- 
tion of research, and the amount of this grant may, 
with advantage, be considerably increased. 

“In the case of researches which involve and are 
of sufficient importance to deserve exceptional expen- 
diture, direct grants in addition to the annual grant 
made to the Royal Society should be made in aid of 
the investigations. 

“ VII.—The proper allocation of the funds for re- 
search ; the establishment and extension of Labora- 
tories and Observatories ; and generally the advance- 
ment of science and the promotion of scientific 
instruction as an essential part of education would be 
most effectually dealt with by a Ministry of Science 
and Education. And we consider the creation of such 
a Ministry to be of primary importance. 

“ VIII.—The various Departments of the Govern- 
ment have from time to time referred scientific ques- 
to the Council of the Royal Society for its advice ; 
and we believe that the work of a Minister of Science, 
even if aided by a well organised scientific staff, and 
also the work of the other Departments, would be 
materially assisted if they were able to obtain, in all 
cases of exceptional importance and difficulty, the 
advice of a Council representing the scientific know- 
ledge of the nation. 

“* TX.—This Council should represent the chief scien- 
tific bodies in the United Kingdom. With this view 
its composition need not differ greatly from that of 
the present Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society. It might consist of men of science 
selected by the Council of the Royal Society, together 
with representatives of other important scientifie 
societies, and a certain number of persons nominated 
by the Government. We think that the functions at 
pzesent exercised by the Government Grant Com- 
mittee might be advantageously transferred to the 
proposed Council. 

“ (Signed) § Drvonsuirn. 
NSDOWNE. 
Joun Luspock. 
James P. Kay-SHuTriEworTu. 
BrerNakD SAMUELSON. 
W. Swarpey. 
Tuomas H. Huxrey. 
C. G. Sroxes. 
Henry J. 8. Surru.” 

We have quoted at greater length than usual 
from the contents of this Report, and we have 
thought it desirable to append the names of the 
commissioners, because of the novelty and tho- 
roughness of the suggestions which they have 
unanimously adopted. Their full meaning, in- 
deed, will not be appreciated without a careful 

rusal of the Report. In that way only will it be 
aaa how influential is the weight of authority 
on which they rest, and also with what modera- 
tion they avoid the more extreme opinions which 
were suggested. With regard to the practical 
carrying out of these proposals but little need be 
said. Men of science have long been known to 
entertain in private the views which have now 
received unqualified approval from a commission 
which contained many prominent men outside 
their own body. For the future it will be their 
own fault if, with such authority at their back, 
they permit questions in which the nation is no 
less interested than themselves to remain much 
longer in the domain of theory. 

J. S. Corron. 








KEW GARDENS—THE DIRECTOR'S REPORT. 


Tue Director’s Report on the Progress and Con- 
dition of the Royal Gardens at Kew during the 
year 1874 has just ap The number of 
visitors to the gardens during the past year was 
nearly 700,000, thus showing that they are fully 
appreciated by the general public; and, judging 
from the additions to the purely scientific el 
ment of the establishment, Kew may be said, on 
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the whole, to be advancing under the vigorous 
management of Dr. Hooker. One of the principal 
objects of the present Director is to form as com- 
plete a collection as possible of hardy shrubs and 
trees ; and, considering the difficulties encountered, 
the progress is satisfactory. Although a few 
different species of trees thrive well at Kew, the 
soil is so wretchedly poor that we cannot hope 
that future generations will have the pleasure of 
seeing a large number of species in their full de- 
velopment. The alluvial deposit is thin in all 
parts, and in some places barely covers the 
gravel. Again, what little the soil contained to 
support arborescent vegetation has been taken from 
it by the trees of medium age, which are now un- 
fortunately rapidly disappearing. Nevertheless, 
the young trees of numerous species planted 
during the last few years are, perhaps, more in- 


structive to the general — than are larger j 


ones, which are less easy of comparison. Perhaps 
the most widely beneficial influence and action of 
the establishment at Kew, from a practical point 
of view, is the interchange of plants and seeds of 
economic species. Every year numerous new 
vegetable products are brought into use, new and 
superior varieties are raised; and, as a centre for 
their propagation and distribution Kew can, and 
does, effect much, both at home and in our 
most distant possessions During the past year 
the authorities have been very active in the pro- 
pagation of the Liberian and other good varieties 
of coffee, to replace the older diseased varieties. 
Dr. Hooker writes :— 

“The disease and insect ravages by which of late 
years coffee has been attacked in India, Natal, 
Ceylon, and other colonies, has directed the attention 
of the local and home Governments to this important 
culture, and given rise to a very important and onerous 
correspondence with this establishment. 
tion has in consequence been directed to obtaining 
accurate reports as to the nature of the diseases, of 
which several are confounded under one common epi- 
thet, to recommending measures for the cultivation of 
coffee in colonies, once famous for its production, where 
it has been almost abandoned, as well as in others 
where the cultivation has been scarcely attempted, 
and to the cultivation of new and improved varie- 
ties.” 

Since the date up to which this Report refers 
we have opportunities of knowing that much 
more has been done in this direction. The culti- 
vation of cinchona in various parts of India, Cey- 
lon, and Jamaica, is now in successful operation ; 
and the subject of its cultivation in the now 
almost abandoned island of St. Helena has been 
again brought under the notice of the Government, 
owing to the fact of a large proportion of the 
trees introduced there ten years ago from Kew, 
and whose culture has been abandoned, having 
been found after years of neglect to be in a flourish- 
ing cendition. The suitability of the soil and 
climate of that island for cinchona cultivation has 
now, Dr. Hooker says, been indisputably proved. 
The cultivation of tobacco and manufacture of 
cigars in Jamaica is reported to be advancing 
rapidly. Another subject to which much atten- 
tion is now being given is the cultivation of 
various plants in the colonies for paper-muking. 
The prospects of Ipecacuanha cultivation are at 
present not very encouraging, owing, however, to 
the naturally slow rate of growth of this plant, 
rather than cultural difficulties. The supply of 
caoutchouc-producing trees isa matter of great 
commercial importance, and endeavours are being 
madetoestablish Hevea brasiliensis in India. Plants 
have been sent from Kew to Calcutta, where 
they have safely arrived, and have since 
been propagated. Among the more interesting 
plants and seeds received in the gardens during 
the past year we may mention: seeds of Pringlea 
antwscorbutica, and other Kerguelen Island rlants, 
from the H.M.S. Challenger Expedition ; seeds of 
Chondodendron tomentosum, from D. Hanbury ; 
Liberian Coffee, from Messrs. Irvine and Wood- 
ward; Bitter Cola seeds, from Dr. Masters; 
Darlingtonia, from Lady Dorothy Nevill; Cedrela 
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sinensis, Aldrovanda, Dorema ammoniacum, Musa 
superba, M. Takka, Trachylobium Hornemanni- 
anum, Macadamia ternifolia, South African Aloes 
and Stapelias, &c., &c., from various donors. The 
Museums have been considerably enriched ; among 
acquisitions we note quadruple fruits of Lodotcea 
Seychellarum ; Green Putchuk Root, Aristolochia 
recurvilabra ; Ngai Camphor, Blumea balsamifera ; 
fruits and lithographic plates illustrating the 
Lecythidaceae; and a collection of raw materials 
and products illustrating the manufacture of paper 
from Broussonetia papyrifera and B. Kaempferi. 
The Herbarium acquired about 22,000 additional 
specimens during the past year. These include 
Nordstedt and Waldstet’s Characeae ; new Indian 
plants, Beddome’s types; New Guinea plants; 
South African plants, including a large proportion 
of new species; Palms from the Amazon district ; 
various Australian plants, &c. We have already 
mentioned that the Government has granted a 
sum of money for the erection of a new building 
for the Herbarium and Library. According to 
Dr. Hooker's report, in the event of such a 
building being erected, it will be associated with 
a laboratory for physiological botany through the 
liberality of Thomas P. Jodrell, Esq., M.A., the 
founder of the Jodrell Professorship (of Physiology) 
in University College, London. 








MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BRISTOL, 


Section A.—Mathematical and Physical. 
(Thursday, August 26, 1875.) 


Tue President of the Section, Professor Balfour 
Stewart, opened the proceedings with an address 
upon the connexion between sun-spots and mag- 
netic and meteorological disturbances upon our 
planet, and the necessity for an organisation for 
—— the study of these and allied phenomena. 
Nearly fifty years ago Schwabe, of Dessau, began 
to produce daily sketches of the spots that appeared 
upon the sun’s surface, and after forty years of 
patient observation he was rewarded by discovering 
the fact that these sun-spots are periodic. The 
discovery was quite unforeseen and has attracted 
much attention from other investigators. The 
possible causes are two. Either there is a 
strangely hidden periodical cause residing in 
the sun himself, or external bodies, such as 
planets, act somehow in their varied positions on 
the atmosphere of the sun. But whether the 
cause be an internal or external one, in either case 
we are completely ignorant of its nature. We 
can easily enough imagine a cause operating from 
the sun himself and his relations with a surround- 
ing medium to produce great disturbances on his 
surface, but we cannot easily imagine why dis- 
turbances so caused should have a periodicity. 
On the other hand, we can easily enough attach 
2 to any effect caused by the planets, 
ut we cannot well see why bodies comparatively 
so insignificant should contribute to such very 
violent outbreaks as we now know sun-spots to be. 

An English astronomer—Mr. Carrington—next 
took up this branch of research, and sketched and 
recorded the positions of: sun-spots for seven 
years. One of the most prominent results of his 
labours was the discovery of the fact that sun- 
ine appear to have a proper motion of their own, 
those nearer the solar equator moving faster than 
those more remote. Another was the discovery 
of changes apparently periodical affecting the dis- 
— of spots in solar latitude. It was already 

nown that sun-spots confine themselves to the 
sun’s equatorial regions, but Mr. Carrington 
showed that the region affected was liable to 

riodical elongations and contractions, although 
is observations were not sufficiently extended to 
determine the exact length of this period. 

The introduction of celestial photography by 
Mr. Warren De La Rue was followed by a ten 
years’ series of observations at Kew, which have 
added considerably to our knowledge. One of the 








most important facts made out is that nearer 
planets influence the behaviour of sun-spots, but 
the cause for the period of eleven years and a 
— which Schwabe discovered is yet to be 
sought. 

While the sun's surface was thus being examined 
both telescopically and photographically, the spec- 
troscope came to be — as an instrument of 
research. It had already been surmised by Pro- 
fessor Stokes that the vapour of sodium at a com- 
paratively low temperature forms one of the 
constituents of the solar atmosphere, inasmuch 4s 
the dark line D in the spectrum of the sun 
coincides in position with the bright line given 
out by incandescent sodium vapour. 

This method of research was greatly extended 
by Kirchhoff, who soon found that many of the 
dark lines in the solar spectrum were coincident 
with the bright lines of sundry incandescent 
metallic vapours, and a good beginning was thus 
made towards ascertaining the chemical consti- 
tution of the sun. 

The new method soon brought forth further 
fruit when applied in the hands of Huggins, 
Miller, Secchi, and others, to the more distant 
heavenly bodies. It was speedily found that the 
fixed stars had constitutions very similar to that 
of the sun. But a peculiar and unexpected success 
was attained when some of the nebulae were ex- 
amined spectroscopically. To-day it seems (so 
rapidly has knowledge progressed) very much like 
recalling an old superstition to mention that, 
until the advent of the spectroscope, the irresolvable 
nebulae were considered to be gigantic and remote 
clusters of stars, the individual members of which 
were too distant to be separated from each other 
even with a telescope like that of Lord Rosse. 

But Mr. Huggins, by means of the spectroscope, 
soon found that this was not the case, and that 
most of the nebulae which had defied the tele- 
scope gave indicationsof incandescent hydrogen gas. 

It was also found by this observer that the 
proper motions of some of the fixed stars in a 
direction to or from the earth might be detected 
by means of the displacement of their spectral 
lines, a principle of research which was first 
enunciated by Fizeau. Hitherto no one had at- 
tempted to localise the use of this instrument so 
as to examine particular districts of the sun, as for 
instance a sun-spot, or the red flames’ already 

roved by De La Rue to belong to our luminary. 

his application was first made by Mr. Lockyer, 
who, in the year 1865, examined a sun-spot spec- 
troscopically, and remarked the greater thickness 
of the lines in the spectrum of the darker portion 
of the spot. ; 

Dr. Frankland had previously found that thick 
spectral lines correspond to great pressure, and 
hence the inference from the greater thickness of 
lines in the umbra of a spot is, that this umbra or 
dark portion is subject to a greater pressure—that 
is to say, it exists below a greater depth of the 
solar atmosphere than the general surface of the 
sun. Thus the results derived from the Kew 
photoheliograph and those derived from the spec- 
troscope were found to confirm each other. Mr. 
Lockyer next caused a powerful instrument to be 
constructed for the purpose of viewing spectro- 
scopically the red flames round the sun’s border, 
in the hope that if they consisted of ignited gas 
the spectroscope would disperse, and thus dilute 
and destroy the glare which prevents them from 
being seen on ordinary occasions. 

Before this instrument was quite ready, these 
flames had been analysed spectroscopically by 
Captain Herschel, M. Janssen, and others, on the 
occasion of a total eclipse occurring in India, and 
they were found to consist of incandescent gas, 
most probably hydrogen. But the latter of these 
observers cM. Janssen) made the important ob- 
servation that the bright lines in the spectrum of 
these flames remained visible even after the sun 
had reappeared, from which he argued that a solar 
eclipse is not necessary for the examination of 
this region. 
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Before information of the discovery made by M. 
Janssen had reached this country, the instrument 
of Mr. Lockyer had been completed, and he also 
found that by its means he was able to analyse at 
leisure the composition of the red flames without 
the necessity of a total eclipse.” An atmosphere 
of incandescent hydrogen was found to surround 
our luminary, into which, during the greater solar 
storms, sundry metallic vapours were injected— 
sodium, magnesium, and iron forming the three 
that most frequently made their appearance. 

But the upper portions of the sun’s atmosphere 
can be examined only on the rare and precious 
occasions of eclipses. Thanks to the various 
Government expeditions, we now possess definite 
information regarding the solar corona. A large 
part of this appendage unmistakeably belongs to 
the sun, and in part at least consists of an ignited 
gas giving a peculiar spectrum which we have 
not yet been able to identify with that of any 
known element. The temptation is great to asso- 
ciate this spectrum with the presence of something 
lighter than hydrogen, of the nature of which we 
are yet totally ignorant. 

If we turn to our own planet, there are strong 
grounds for supposing that the meteorology of the 
sun and that of the earth are intimately connected 
together. Mr. Broun has shown the existence of 
a meteorological period connected apparently with 
the sun’s rotation, five successive years’ observa- 
tions of the barometer at Singapore all giving the 
period 25°74 days. Mr. Baxendell, of Manchester, 
was the first to show that the convection-currents 
of the earth appear to be connected somehow with 
the state of the sun’s surface as regards spots ; and 
still more recently Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritias 
observatory, has shown, by a laborious compilation 
of ships’ logs, and by utilising the meteorological 
records of the island, that the cyclones in the 
Indian Ocean are most frequent in years when 
there are most sun-spots. He likewise affords us 
grounds for supposing that the rainfall, at least in 
the tropics, is greatest in years of maximum solar 
disturbance. 

M. Poey has found a similar connexion in the 
case of the West Indian hurricanes ; and finally, 
Piazzi Smyth, Stone, Képpen, and, still more re- 
cently, Blanford, have been able to bring to light 
a cycle of terrestrial temperature having apparent 
reference to the condition of the sun. 

Thus we have strong matter-of-fact grounds for 
presuming a connexion between the meteorology 
of our luminary and that of our planet, even 
although we are in complete ignorance as to the 
exact nature of this beak 

If we now turn to terrestrial magnetism the 
same connexion becomes apparent. 

Sir Edward Sabine was the first to show that 
the disturbances of the magnetism of the earth 
are most violent during years of maximum sun- 
spots. Mr. Broun has shown that there is likewise 
a reference in magnetic phenomena to the period 
of the sun’s rotation about his axis, an observation 
recently confirmed by Hornstein ; and still more 
recently Mr. Broun has shown that the moon has 
an action upon the earth’s magnetism, which is 
not altogether of a tidal nature, but depends, in 
part at least, upon the relative position of the sun 
and moon. 

Thereisa probability that the trade-winds and the 
return trade-winds, inasmuch as the whole earth 
is a magnet, are the vehicles of electric currents 
which will of course react on the magnetism of 
the earth. Now, since the velocity of these upper 
currents has a daily variation, their influence as 
exhibited at any place upon the magnetism of the 
— may be expected to have a daily variation 

80. 

The question thus arises, Have we possibly here 
a cause which may account for the well-known 
daily magnetic variation? Are the peculiarities of 
this variation such as to correspond to those which 
might be expected to belong to such electric cur- 
rents ? It may be said that, as faras we can judge, 
there is a likeness of this kind between the pecu- 








liarities of these two things; buta more prolonged 
scrutiny will of course be essential before we can 
be absolutely certain that such currents are fitted 
to produce the daily variation of the earth’s mag- 
netism. 

Beside the daily and yearly periodic changes 
in these upper convection-currents, we should 
also expect occasional and abrupt changes forming 
the counterparts of those disturbances in the 
lower strata with which we are familiar. And 
these may be expected in like manner to produce 
non-periodic occasional disturbances of the mag- 
netism of the earth. Now, it is well known that 
such disturbances do occur, and further that they 
are most frequent in those years when cyclones are 
most frequent—that is to say, in years of maximum 
sun-spots. In one word, it appears to be a tenable 
hypothesis to attribute at least the most prominent 
magnetic changes to atmospheric motions taking 
place in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
where each moving stratum of air becomes a con- 
ductor moving across lines of magnetic force; and 
it was Sir William Thomson who first suggested 
that the motion of conductors across the lines of 
the earth’s magnetic force must be taken into 
account in any attempted explanation of terrestrial 
magnetism. 

It thus seems possible that the excessive mag- 
netic disturbances which take place in years of 
maximum sun-spots may not be directly caused 
by any solar action, but may rather be due to the 
excessive meteorological disturbances which are 
likewise characteristic of such years ; on the other 
hand, that magnetic and meteorological influence 
which Mr. Broun has found to be connected with 
the sun’s rotation points to some unknown direct 
effect produced by our luminary, even if we 
imagine that the magnetic part of it is caused by 
the meteorological. Mr. Broun is of opinion that 
this effect of the sun does not depend upon the 
amount of spots on his surface. 

There is much probability that the cyclones 
= by the sun are associated with an in- 

uence different from light and heat. The effects 
of the sun on our globe appear to be a magnetic 
influence depending on his rotation, a cyclone in- 
fluence depending on his disturbed surface, and 
the well-known light and heat effect communi- 
cated by the energy of material vibrations. But 
a solution of the questions connected with these 
subjects is only to be hoped for when properly 
fitted observatories are established, and Professor 
Balfour Stewart believes this can only be ad- 
vantageously done by Government. He holds 
that we are on the eve of a great generalisation— 
a mighty law—and if Governments would under- 
stand the ultimate material advantages of every 
step forward in science, however inapplicable each 
may appear for the moment to the wants or 
pleasures of ordinary life, they would find reasons, 
patent to the meanest capacities, for bringing the 
wealth of mind, now lost on the drudgery of com- 
mon labours, to bear on the search for those 
wondrous laws which govern every movement, 
not only of the mighty masses of our system, but 
of every atom distributed throughout space. 





Section B.—Chemistry. 


Tue President of this Section for the present 
year is Mr, A. G. Vernon Harcourt, and as is usual 
anaddress was delivered by the President to inau- 
gurate the business of the Section. Mr. Harcourt 
wishes to develop a wider taste for chemical 
research, and already consequent upon the sugges- 
tions in his address a committee has been formed 
to collect and publish subjects and suggestions for 
chemical researches. He thought the small pro- 

ortion of original work in chemistry which is 
eae in Great Britain must be a cause of regret. 
The immediate cause is easily found. It is not 
that English workers are less inventive or indus- 
trious than their fellows across the Channel, but 
that their number is exceedingly small. No doubt 
there are differences in natural aptitudes and 
tastes, but the chief reason why it is so rare for 


men of leisure to addict themselves to scientific 
pursuits is that so few boys and young men have 
had experience of the pleasure which they bring. 
Much has been done during the last twenty years, 
both at the universities and at the public schools, 
to provide for the teaching of science. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford has made liberal provision for 
the teaching of science and for its recognition 
among the studies requisite for a degree, and the 
colleges have not been backward in allotting 
scholarships and fellowships as soon as they had 
reason to believe that those elected for proficiency in 
science would be men equal in intellectual calibre to 
those elected for proficiency in classics and mathe- 
matics. Science, however, fails to attract more thana 
small percentage of students. Examinations pro- 
duce in the student a habit of looking to success 
in examination as the end of his studies—a habit 
of mind peculiarly alien to the true spirit of 
scientific work. Whether a theory is consistent or 
true is immaterial, provided it is probable, ze., 
advanced by some author whose authority the 
examiner would recognise. Chemistry can only 
claim a place in general education if its study 
serves, not to make men chemists, but to =" in 
making them intelligent and well-informed. The 
number of chemical students ought then to in- 
crease, and if the number increases, no rigour of the 
examination system will prevent one or two, per- 
haps, in every year from adopting chemistry as the 
pursuit of their lives. The universities, however, 
have little power to determine what number of 
students shall follow any particular line of study 
—the responsibility of fixing the position of 
science in education rests with the masters of 
schools. During the last ten years provision has 
been made at most of the larger schools for the 
teaching of some branches of science, but great 
difficulties have been encountered in its introduc- 
tion. The main and insurmountable difficulty is 
the “impenetrability ”,of studies. The President 
was of opinion that wherever a school could afford 
appliances for the teaching of chemistry, all the 
boys should pass through the hands of the teacher 
of this subject, and those boys be selected for the 
study who showed more intelligence or interest 
than the rest. The professor's lecture-rooms and 
laboratories would then be filled with young men 
who had already learnt the rudiments of science, 
and laboratories of research as well as of ele- 
mentary instruction would find a place at the 
English Universities. The introduction of the 
study of natural science has borne earlier fruit in 
schools whose celebrity is of more recent date, 
such as Clifton College. Oxford and Cambridge 
ought to possess, but are far from possessing, such 
laboratories as have lately been built at the Owens 
College, Manchester. Science, and in particu- 
lar chemical science, may be advanced by the as- 
signment to it of a more sere sy and honoured 
place in education. The President next advocated 
the system of endowments, and spoke of their 
application to the promotion of original research. 
He was of opinion that posts constituted chiefly 
with this object should be attached in every case 
to eacheducational body,and should have only light 
educational duties assigned to them. The science 
of chemistry, he was of opinion, would advance 
more rapidly if it were possible to organise chemists 
into working parties, having each a definite region 
to explore. Much fruitless and discouraging 
labour might be saved, a stimulus might be given 
to experimental enquiry, and chemical research 
might become more systematic, and thus more 

roductive, if Bacon’s example were followed 
Y the leaders of chemistry at the present 
day. Mr. Harcourt suggested that the repre- 
sentatives of scientific chemistry should publish 
a list of subjects for research, the boundless 
extent of the field upon which they had en- 
tered making the organisation of chemical en- 
quiry very desirable. Their aim was to discover 
the laws which govern the transformation of 
matter, and a vast collection of receipts for the 
preparation of different substances was being 
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amassed. The growth of chemical theory, how- 
ever, does not keep pace with the accumulation of 
chemical facts. Among chemical enquiries he 
hoped many would be included relating to the 
most simple cases of chemical change. The 
thorough study of a few reactions might, perhaps, 
bring in more knowledge of the laws of chemistry 
than the preparation of many new substances. 
In his concluding remarks the President alluded 
briefly to technical chemistry, to which the British 
Association wished t® contribute. By visiting in 
turn the principal centres of British industry this 
Association brings together men engaged on pure 
and on applied chemistry, and one of the interest- 
ing results of their visit was the opportunities 
which are provided of seeing chemical transfor- 
mations on a large scale, and effected by processes 
which observation and inventiveness have gra- 
dually brought to perfection, and with the sur- 

rising familiarity and skill which are engendered 

y daily use. 


Section C.— Geology. 


Dr. Wrieut, the President of the Geological 
Section of the Association, has followed an excel- 
lent precedent by giving a disquisition upon the 
geology of the country around the = soak of 
meeting. We published in our last number but 
one an article on the interesting field for study 
which Bristol affords, and as there has been 
also in the Association Guide, the President’s Ad- 
dress, and sundry papers read in this Section, a 
further treatment of parts or the whole of the 
district, there can be no lack of help for any 
Bristolian who wishes to know something of the 
rocks about him. 

Dr. Wright enumerates ten periods represented 
by the rocks of the neighbourhood, from the oldest 
Silurian of Tortworth to the Alluvium of Bristol 
itself. The localities may be grouped into six 
districts :— 

1, Tortworth. 
2. Mendip Hills. 5. Dundry. 
8. Radstock. 6. Bridgewater. 


The Silurian in Tortworth district has long been 
classical ground to the geologist, but the true age 
and relation of the transition strata were not 
understood until Murchison’s work was published. 
An Old Sandstone which abounds in fossils is 
the dominant rock, and is called Caradoc, or 
Upper Llandovery Sandstone. The Wenlock 
limestone and the Ludlow rock, which is exposed 
at low water on the west bank of the Severn at 
Purton Passage, are the other Silurian members in 
this group. These are succeeded by a red sand- 
stone of the Devonian group, with the whitish- 
gray flags in its upper parts of which Tortworth 

ourt is built. 

Also we get a well-developed bone-bed at the 
base of the Carboniferous rocks, and above the coal- 
measures a curious conglomerate. This formation 
is described as composed principally of rounded 
and angular fragments of Limestone, exceeding the 
size of the head, with fragments of Quartz and 
Greenstone, cemented together with a calcareous 
paste, which is generally magnesian. 

The Mendip Hills extend nearly due east and 
west for thirty miles, with an average breadth of 
six miles, and constitute the southern base of the 
Bristol coalfield. They consist chiefly of Old Red 
Sandstone, Carboniferous Limestone, and Trias. 

is last is represented by a magnesian conglo- 
merate, flanking the hills and in places capping 
their summits. 

Old Red Sandstone forms the oldest stratified 
rock, and is, strictly speaking, the axis of the 
Mendip Hills. This nucleus is surrounded, and 
im parts overlain, by Carboniferous Limestone, 
which conforms with it both in dip and strike. 
The Carboniferous Limestone is grandly de- 
veloped, and constitutes the great mass of the chain. 
On the northern flank of the Mendips, but highly 
contorted, are the well-known coals of Vobster, 
Holcombe, &c. There is no reason why we 


4. Bristol. 





should not conclude that the coals of the northern 
side once extended across the Meadips, and now 
lie deeply buried along the south part of the 
range. Numerous islands of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, surrounded by Triassic rocks, occur at Wells 
and other places, and the entire range of the 
Mendips is surrounded by a limestone conglome- 
rate. This conglomerate is composed entirely of 
fragments of the older rocks composing the hills, 
and is the result of the denuding action of 
the sea which deposited the Keuper beds. 
This marine denudation took place when the en- 
tire area occupied by the Mendips and coal-basin 
underwent depression, the Dolomitic Conglome- 
rate and sandstones accumulating pro rata with 
the depression and consequent destruction of the 
rocks offered for resistance. This conglomerate, 
the “overlie” of the coal-miners of the Bristol 
basin, although visible only upon the Palaeozoic 
rocks surrounding the coal-bearing area, is 
nevertheless entirely spread over them, and 
beneath the New Red Sandstones that oc- 
cupy nearly the entire area from Tortworth 
to the southern flanks of the Mendips, its 
presence being marked by the marls and sand- 
stones of the Keuper, the Lias limestones, and in 
other places the Oolitic rocks that lie within the 
coal-basin, especially along its south-east border 
from Bath to Wells. We have no physical evi- 
dence more convincing of denudation, elevation, 
and depression over large areas of the earth’s sur- 
face than what we can witness so easily and study 
so advantageously in the Mendip Hills; for this 
conglomerate rock here defines the limits between 
Mesozoic and Palaeozoic times: the highly in- 
clined Old Red Sandstone forms the nucleus of 
the chain, the Carboniferous rocks resting upon 
it; and the coal-measures in conformable suc- 
cession to the latter were all indurated, metamor- 
phosed, elevated, and thrown into folds long prior 
to the time when, under slow depression, destruc- 
tion, and denudation, the Dolomitic Conglomerate 
was laid down by the Triassic Sea—the resultant 
of wave-forces along a coast-line which was then 
the Mendip range, its shingle and boulders being 
slowly cemented by a magnesio-calcareous paste 
derived from the wasting beds of the great lime- 
stone series, 

There is, moreover, evidence of a Rhoetic Sea 
which surrounded and covered the Mendips, in 
some cherty and sandy deposits overlying all the 
older rocks, and passing upwards into the Lias 
beds, which in this district are found in fragmen- 
tary portions. ; 

Two dykes have been observed in the district, 
one seven miles in length, coincident with the 
axis of the Mendips, the other at Bleadon. The 
age of the dykes is subsequent to that of the coal- 
measures, the whole of the Palaeozoic rocks being 
disturbed alike, and lying at one general angle of 
inclination, while the Secondary rocks are not 
affected by these Palaeozoic changes. 

The Radstock district comprises the Bristol 
coal-field, and consists uf Upper Coal, Sandstone, 
Lower Coal and Millstone Grit. There is abundant 
evidence that this field was connected with the 
Forest of Dean and South Wales, but the details 
of the beds are too intricate to be summarised, A 
praiseworthy economy of the coal is mentioned by 
the President in the fact that many seams are 
extensively worked of only ten or twelve inches in 
thickness. 

The Bristol district is contained in a circle of 
eight miles’ radius from the Guildhall. There are 
exposures of the Old Red Sandstone and the other 
old beds already mentioned beside higher beds 
of Lias and Oolite. The Carboniferous Limestone 
is a great marine formation, and is formed of the 
sediments of an extensive and wide-spreading sea ; 
the beautiful scenery so characteristic of the Avon, 
Severn, and Wye is in a great measure due to the 
development of this rock in these regions. One of 
the grandest sections’of all the beds of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone is that exposed in the gorge 
of the Avon near Clifton, where it is seen resting 





on the Old Red Sandstone, and overlain by the 
Millstone Grit. 

Last in order, as latest in point of time, we come 
to the Dundry district, which displays the Oolitic 
formations. Here we have the age of the Lias 
followed by the So-called Jurassic age. 

The Jurassic rocks were accumulated as sedi- 
ments or shore-deposits under many changes of 
condition ; and the idea of a slowly-subsiding bed 
of the coralline sea gives us, perhaps, the nearest 
approach to what appears to have prevailed. 

he Jurassic waters were studded with coral 
reefs, extending over an area equal to that of 
Europe, as they stretch through England diago- 
nally from Yorkshire to Dorsetshire, through 
France from the coast of Normandy to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, forming besides a chain 
winding obliquely through the Ardennes in the 
north to Charente-Inférieure in the south, in- 


cluding Savoy, the Hautes-Alpes and Basses- - 


Alpes, the Jura, Franche-comté, the Jura Chain 
of Switzerland throughout its entire length from 
Schaffhausen on the Rhine to Cobourg in Saxony, 
and along the range of the Swabian Alps and 
Franconian Jura. Throughout all this widely- 
extended Oolitic region, coralline strata were 
accumulating through countless ages by the living 
energies of Jurassic Polyps, as all the Madreporic 
Limestone beds in these formations are due to the 
life-energies of different species of these creatures ; 
and were we to venture to estimate the lapse of 
time occupied in the deposit of the coral Oolites 
by what we know of the life-history of some 
living species, we should find good reasons for 
concluding that the Jurassic age must have been 
one of long duration. It is not the mere coralline 
structure per se that is due to Polyp-life, but the 
entire mass of Oolitic limestones are the products 
of the same vital force; for there could be no 
doubt in the mind of any competent observer who 
carefully examined such a rock as that in the 
speaker's hand that it was a mass of coral secreted 
by a Jurassic Polyp, and that the Oolitic lime- 
stone which surrounds the coral stem is the pro- 
duct of a portion of a wasted reef which had fom 
broken up, ground into mud, and constituted the 
— that had coated particles on the shore, and 
ormed by the roll of the waves the lobules 
which were afterwards cemented by us 
waters, and the whole transformed into the rock 
we call Oolitic limestone. 

The reefs that remain are merely fragments of 
what had existed ; and those that have disappeared 
furnished the calcareous material out of which 
the Oolites of subsequent formations have been 
built up. 

Dr. Wright does not countenance Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, to judge from the follow- 
ing :— 

“In these remarks I have carefully avoided any 
allusion to the origin of species, because Geology 
suggests no theory of natural causes, and Palaeonto- 
logy affords no support to the hypothesis which seeks 
by a system of evolution to derive all the varied forms 
of organic life from pre-existing organisms of a 
lower type. As far as I have been able to read the 
records of the rocks, I confess I have failed to dis- 
cover any lineal series among the vast assemblage of 
extinct species, which might form a basis and lend 
reliable biological support to such a theory. Instead 
of a gradation upwards in certain groups and classes 
of fossil animals, we find, on the contrary, that their 
first representatives are not the lowest, but often 
highly organised types of the class to which they 
belong.” 

Section D.—Biological. Department of 
Anthropology. 

Srcrion D is singular in being divided into 
three departments, and these three departments 
are gathered together when the President of either 
department delivers his inaugural address, and re- 
sume their separate sittings later. On Friday the 
section gathered its forces in such strength as to 
overflow the room in which Dr. Rolleston deli- 
vered his introduction to the business of the 
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Anthropological division. He began by calling 
prvene>. am m4 the papers to be laid re. Aas the 
department, and especially to the paper by Colonel 
Lane Fox relating to the discovery of remains at 
Cissbury, which in his opinion connect the 
Palaeolithic with the Neolithic Celt types. The 
President then referred to the interesting field 
which Polynesia and Australasia generally offer 
to the anthropologist. Dr. Carl E. Meinicke’s work 
on the Islands of the Pacific is worthy of atten- 
tion, but the Professor does not hesitate to say that 
the most important contribution to the ethnology 
of Polynesia which has been made recently is the 
article on that subject in the Contemporary Review 
for February, 1873, by the Rev. S. Whitmee, of 
Samoa. He added that the department would be 
favoured with some papers upon the ethnology, 
anthropology, and future prospects of the Poly- 
nesian race by other persons eminently qualified 
to speak upon the subject, as having spent many 
years usefully among them, and on the spot. 
Writers who have little respect for most things else, 
and by no means too much for themselves, speak 
still with something like appreciation of the work 
done in those regions by the London Missionary 
Society ; and they would value highly any papers 
from men who have had such long and such 
favourable opportunities for forming opinions on 
matters which touch at once our national and our 
scientific responsibilities. What question can be 
of closer concernment than that of the possibility 
of rescuing the inhabitants of Polynesia from that 
gradual sliding into extinction which some writers 
appear to acquiesce in as the natural fate of such 
races P 

Dr. Georg Gerland stated in 1872 that the 
decrease of the Poiynesian populations is not now 
going on so fast as it was in the first half of the 
century ; it has in some localities entirely ceased, 
while in others the indigenous population is 
actually on the increase. The natives have 
ada ted themselves more to the influences of 
civilisation and Europeans, and, most of all, the 
missionaries have done much to assist them. The 
President went on to say :— 


“Mr. Bagehot has been quoted by Mr. Darwin, in 
his Descent of Man, as saying that ‘it is a curious 
fact that savages did not formerly waste away before 
the classical nations, as they do now before the modern 
civilised nations ; had they done so the old moralists 
would have mused over the event; but there is no 
lament in any writer of that period over the perishing 
barbarians. On reading this for the first, and indeed 
for a second time, I was much impressed with its 
beauty and originality ; but beauty and originality do 
not impress men permanently unless they be coupled 
with certain other qualities. And I wish to remark 
upon this statement, first, that it is exceedingly un- 
safe to argue from the silence of any writer, ancient 
or modern, to the non-existence of the non-mentioned 
thing. Ido not recollect any mention in the ancient 
writers of Stonehenge, nor can I call to mind at this 
moment any catalogue of the vocabularies of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, of the Ligures and Iberians, 
with whom the ancients were brought into prolonged 
contact. These little omissions are much to be re- 
gretted, as, if they had been filled up, a great many 
very interesting problems would thus have been 
settled for us which we have not as yet settled for 
ourselves. But these omissions do not justify us in 
thinking that Stonehenge is an erection of post-Roman 
times, or in holding that any of the strange races 
mentioned were devoid of a language. But, secondly, 
what we know of the classical nations dates from a time 
when the ‘merciless bronze’ had begun to give way 
to the dark gleaming steel. But long before the dis- 
—— of bronze weapons by iron ones, the bronze 

ad had abundant time to displace both stone weapons 
and the people who used them. And it is plain 
enough to suggest that one reason why the old 
moralists did not muse over the disappearance of the 
aboriginal races lies in the fact that these races had 
neither a contemporary Homer to sing their history, 
nor an Evans to interpret their weapons after their 
extinction. The actual Homeric poems deal with a 
region thickly — and long subdued by a Greek- 
speaking metal-using race. Rhodes and Crete were 
as different then from what Fiji and New Guinea are 





now as Merion and Idomenes are from Thakombau 
and Rauparah. But, thirdly, let us ask, as the 
philosophers did with regard to the fish and its weight 
in and out of the bucket of water, Are the facts about 
which we are to enquire really facts? Now I am not 
going to plunge into the excursuses appended to 
editions of Herodotus, or to discuss the history of 
the Minyae, or of any other race of which we know as 
little. But I will just quote a few verses from a 
beautiful passage in Job which appear to me to give 
as exact a description of a barbarous race perishing 
and outcast as could be given now by a_ poetical 
observer in Australia or California. Speaking of such 
a race the poet snys :—‘ For want and famine they were 
solitary, fleeing into the wilderness in former time 
desolate and waste. Who'cut up mallows bythe bushes, 
and juniper-roots for their meat. They were driven 
forth from among men (they cried after them as after a 
thief) ; To dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, in caves of 
the earth, and in the rocks. Among the bushes they 
brayed; under the nettles they were gathered to- 
gether. They were children of fools, yea, children of 
base men; they were viler than the earth’ (Job, 
chap. xxx. ver. 3-8). 

“TI opine that these unhappy savages must have 
‘ wasted away’ under these conditions ; and that there 
is no need, with such actual verae causae at hand, to 
postulate the working of any ‘mysterious’ agency, 
any inscrutable poisonous action of ‘the breath of? 
civilisation. What is mysterious to me is not civili- 
sation, but the fact that people who are in relation 
with it do not act up to its behests. And what is the 
mystery to me is not how an epidemic can, when in- 
troduced among helpless Polynesians, work havoe, 
but how it is that epidemics should be allowed to do 
so here in England from time to time. We are but 
some four years away from the last smallpox epi- 
demic, of the management, or rather mismanagement 
of which I had myself some opportunity of taking 
stock ; and what we saw then in England renders it a 
little superfluous to search for recondite causes to 
— for depopulation in countries without Local 

s.” 


He next passed to the subject of craniology. 

Of the value of skull-measuring to the ethno- 
grapher there are two widely-opposed views. Ac- 
cording to the views of one school, craniography 
and ethnography are all but convertible terms; 
another set of teachers insist upon the great width 
of the limits within which normal human crania 
from one and the same race may oscillate, and 
upon the small value to be attached to differences 
expressed in tenths of inches. As usual the truth 
will not be found in either extreme view. 

For the proper performance of a craniographic 
estimation, two very different processes are neces- 
sary: one is the carrying out and recording a 
number of measurements ; the other is the artistic 
appreciation of the general impressions as to 
contour and type which the survey of a series of 
skulls produces upon one. 

The largest result which craniometry and 
cubage of sculls have attained is the demonstra- 
tion of the following facts :—(1) That the cubical 
contents of many skulls from the earliest sepul- 
tures from which we have any skulls at all, are 
larger considerably than the average cubical con- 
tents of modern European skulls; and (2) that 
the female skulls of those times did not contrast 
to that disadvantage with the skulls of their male 
contemporaries which the average female skulls 
of modern days do, when subjected to a similar 
comparison. 

And for the explanation of the pre-eminently 
large size of the brains of these particular repre- 
sentatives of our species, the tenants of prehistoric 
sepulchres, we have to bear in mind, first, that 
they were, as the smallness of their numbers and 
the largeness of the tumuli lodging them may be 
taken to prove, the chiefs of their tribes; and, 
secondly, that modern savages have been known, 
and prehistoric savages may therefore be sup- 
posed, to have occasionally elected their chiefs to 
their chieftainships upon grounds furnished by 
their superior fitness for such posts—that is to 
say, for their superior energy and ability. Some 
persons may find it difficult to believe this, 
though such facts are deposed to by most 





thoroughly trustworthy travellers, such as Baron 
Osten Sacken. And they may object to accepting 
it, for, among other reasons, this reason—to wit, 
that Mr. Galton has shown us in his Men of 
Science, their Nature and Nurture, p. 98, that men 
of great energy and activity (that 1s to say, just 
the very men fitted to act as leaders of A to 
commend themselves to savages) have ordinaril 
smaller-sized heads than men possessed of intel- 
lectual power dissociated from those qualities. 

These objections may have too much weight 
assigned to them ; but we can put our feet on firm 
ground when we say that in all savage communi- 
ties the chiefs have a larger share of food and other 
comforts, such as there are in savage life, and have 
consequently better and larger frames—or, as the 
Rev. S. Whitmee puts it, when observing on the 
fact as noticed by him in Polynesia, a more “portly 
bearing.” This (which, as the size of the brain in- 
creases within certain proportions with the increase 
of the size of the body, is a material fact in every 
sense) has been testified to by a multitude of other 
observers, and is one of the most distinctive marks 
of savagery as opposed to civilisation. It is only 
in times of civilisation that men of the puny 
stature of Ulysses or Agesilaus are allowed their 
proper pose in the management of affairs, And 
men of such physical size, coupled with such 
mental calibre, may take comfort, if they need it, 
from the purely quantitative consideration that, 
large as are the individual skulls from prehistoric 
graves, and high, too, as is the average obtained 
from a number of them, it has nevertheless not 
been shown that the largest individual skulls of 
those days were larger than, or, indeed, as large as 
the best skulls of our own days; while the high 
average capacity which the former series shows is 
readily explicable by the very obvious considera- 
tion that the poorer specimens of humanity, if 
allowed to live at all in those days, were, at any 
rate, when dead, not allowea sepulture in the 
“tombs of the kings,” from which nearly exclu- 
sively we obtain our prehistoric crania. 

M. Broca has given us yet further ground for 
retaining our self-complacency by showing from 
his extensive series of measurements of the crania 
from successive epochs in Parisian burial-places, 
that the average capacity has gone on steadily in- 
creasing. 

It may be suggested that a large brain, as cal- 
culated by the cubage of the skull, may neverthe- 
less have been a comparatively lowly-organised 
one, from having its molecular constitution quali- 
tatively inferior from the neuroglia being developed 
to the disadvantage of the neurine, or from having 
its convolutions few and simple, and being thus 
poorer in the aggregate mass of its grey ossicular 
matter. It is, perhaps, impossible to dispose abso- 
lutely of either of these suggestions. But, as 
regards the first, it seems to be exceedingly im- 
ang ap that such could have been the case. 

or in cases where an overgrowth of neuroglia has 
given the brain increase of bulk without giving it 
increase of its true nervous elements, the Scotch 
proverb, “Muckle brain, mickle wit,” applies ; and 
relatively inferior intelligence may be supposed to 
have attached to such brains in former times, and 
the owners of them would have fared worse then 
than now. Moreover, the brain-case of hyper- 
trophied brains has a readily recognisable shape of 
its own. The second suggestion is possible, but 
not likely, for in cases where we know of simple 
broadly-convoluted brains, such as those of Bush- 
men, we find that the skulls containing them are 
small. 

The doctrine of “ occipital dolichocephaly’ 
being a characteristic of lower mental power 
seems to Dr. Rolleston not firmly established. He 
doubts whether the position of the opening of the 
ear indicates as much as the users of this expres- 
sion would wish to connect with it. 

After a worthy recognition of the labours of 
Prichard, a native of Bristol, who has been justly 
called the father of modern anthropology, the 


President concluded his interesting address by & 
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reference to future influence of the labours of the 
anthropologist. The most important lesson “of the 
modern study of human p (for such for all 
men who think, except the Duke of Argyll, is the 
study of anthropology) is the folly and impossi- 
bility of attempting to break abruptly with the 

t.” Pri showed in the most palpable way 
the absurdity of attempting to make civilisation 
by pattern, and of hoping to produce a wholesome 
future in any other way than that of evolution 
from the past. 


“What have been called the senile, what could 
equally well have been called the cynical, Ethics of 
Pessimism, had not in Prichard’s time found any ad- 
vocates in this country ; indeed, so far as I have ob- 
served, they are of a more recent importation than 
most other modern heresies. I do not deny that at 
times it is possible to give way to certain pressing 
temptations to think that we are living in a certainly 
es and a surely deteriorating age, and that 

is hopeless and useless to set up, or look up to, 
aspirations or ideals. When, for example, we take 
stock of the avidity with which we have, all of us, 
within the last twelve months read the memoirs of a 
man whom one of his reviewers has called a ‘ high- 
toned aristocrat,’ but whom I should call by quite an- 
other set of epithets, we may think that we are not, 
after all, so much the better for the 3000 years which 
separate us from the time when it was considered foul 
play for a man to enact the _— of a familiar friend, to 
eat of another man’s bread, and then to lay wait for 
him. Or can we, in these days, bear the contrast to 
this miserable spectacle of mean treachery and paltry 
disloyalty, which is forced upon usin the same history, 
by the conduct of the chivalrous son of Zeruiah, 
who, when he had fought against Rabbah, and taken 
the city of waters, sent for his king who had tarried 
in Jerusalem, lest that city should thenceforward bear 
the name, not of David, but of Joab? Or again, as 
I have been asked, have we got very far above the 
level of sentiment and sympathy which Helen, an 
unimpeachable witness, tells us the Trojan Hector 
had attained to, and manifested in his treatment 
of her, 

‘ With tender feeling and with gentle words ?’ 
Would the utterance of any modern epic poet have so 
surely brought tears into tho eyes of the noble-hearted 
boy depicted by Mr. Hughes, as the passage of Homer 
just alluded to, and characterised by him as ‘the 
most touching thing in Homer, perhaps in all profane 
poetry put together?’ What answer can be made to 
all this by those who maintain that the old times were 
not better than these, who maintain the doctrine of 
Progress, and hold that man has been gradually im- 
proving from the earliest times, and may be expected 
to goon thus advaucing in the future? An answer 

upon the employment of simple scientific 
method, and upon the observance of a very simple 
scientific rule—upon, to wit, the simple method of 
taking averages, and the simple rule of enu- 
merating all the circumstances of the case. Noble 
actions, when we come to count them up, were 
not, after all, so very common in the olden times, and 
side _by side with them there existed, and, indeed, 
flourished, practices which the moral sense of all 
civilised nations has now definitely repudiated. It is 
a disagreeable task, that of learning the whole truth ; 
but it is unfair to draw dark conclusions as to the 
future, based on evidence drawn from an exclusive 
contemplation of the bright side of the past. A 
French work, published only last year, was recom- 
mended to me recently by an eminent scholar as 
containing a good account of the intellectual and 
moral condition of the Romans under the Empire. 
I have the book, but have not been able to find in it 
any mention of the gladiatorial shows, though one 
might have thought the words Panem et Circenses 
might have suggested that those exhibitions entered. 
as factors of some importance into the formation of 
the Roman character. It is impossible to go beyond 
that in the way of looking only at the bright side of 
things. Still we ourselves have less difficulty in 
recollecting that there were 300 Spartans sacrificed 
to the law-abiding instincts of their race at Ther- 
mopylae, than in producing, when asked for tliem, the 
numbers of Helots whom Spartan policy massacred 
in cold blood not so many years after, or those of the 
Melians and Mitylenaeans whom the polished and 
cultivated Athenians butchered in the same way, 


less justification for doing so, Homer, whom 
I have above quoted, lived, it is true, some cen- 
turies earlier, but living even then he might have 
spared more than the five words contained in a 
single line (176 of Jliad xxiii.) to express reproba- 
tion for the slaughter of the twelve Trojan youths at 
the pyre of Patroclus. The Romans could applaud 
Terence’s line, ‘Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alienum puto;’ but it did not strike them till the 
time of Seneca that these noble words were incom- 
patible with the existence of gladiatorial shows, nor 
till the time of Honorius did they legally abolish those 
abominations. Mutinies and rebellions are not al- 
together free from unpleasant incidents even in our 
days; but the execution of 6,000 captives from a 
Servile war, in the way that Crassus executed his 
prisoners after the final defeat of the Spartans, viz., 
by the slow torture of crucifixion, is, owing tothe 
advance of civilisation, no longer a possibility. If 
the road from Capua to Rome witnessed this colossal 
atrocity, there are still preserved for us in its near 
neighbourhood the remains of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii to show us what foul exuberance could be 
allowed by the public conscience of the days of Titus 
and Agricola to that other form which sits ‘hard by 
Hate.’ The man who in those days contributed his 
factor to the formation of a better public opinion, did 
so at much greater risk than any of us can incur now 
by the like line of action. Much of what was most 
cruel, much of what was most foul in the daily life of 
the time, had, M. Gaston Boissier notwithstanding, 
the sanction of their State religion and the endorse- 
ment of their statesmen and Emperors to support it. 
There was no public press in other lands to appeal to 
from the falsified verdicts of a sophisticated or a 
terrorised community. Though then as now, 
‘Mankind were one in spirit,’ 
freedom of intercommunication was non-existent ; no 
one could have added to the words just quoted from 
Lowell their complementa! words, 
‘ And an instinct bears along, 
‘Round the earth’s electric circle the swift 
clash of right or wrong.’ 

“The solidarity of nations had not, perhaps could 
not, have been dreamt of—the physical prerequisites 
for that, as for many another non-physical good, being 
wanting. 

“Under all these disadvantages men were still 
found who were capable of aspiration, of hope for, 
and of love of better things; and by constant 
striving after their own ideal, they helped in securing 
for us the very really improved material, mental, 
and moral positions which we enjoy. What they did 
before, we have to do for those who will come 
after us.” 





Section D.—Biological.— Department of Zoology 
and Botany. 

THE President, Dr. P. L. Sclater, who is for 
this year President of the Section, read an address 
on the —— state of our knowledge of geo- 
graphical zoology. He said, as secretary to the 
Zoological Society of London, he was not unfre- 
quently requested by members and correspondents 
to furnish them with the best works on zoology 
they could consult, and, with the well-stocked 
library at the Zoological Society, he had not 
much difficulty in doing so. Great has been 
the progress of late years towards a more com- 
plete knowledge of the faunas of the various 

arts of the world’s surface. Expeditions have 

m sent out into countries not previously ex- 

lored, collections formed in districts hitherto 
ittle known, and many general works have been 
published combining the results of previous frag- 
men knowledge on this class of subjects. 
His observations would, however, be confined 
mainly to the members of the sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata. He then spoke at great length of zoo- 
logical distribution in various of the earth. 
Speaking of North Asia, he said that when he 
called to mind the numerous scientific expeditions 
sent by the Russians into different parts of their 
recent acquisitions in Northern Asia, and turned 
over the pages of the excellent and instructive 


work in which the results of these expeditions 
have been given to the world, he must own to a 





and about the same time, with as little or far 


feeling of indignation at the manner in which such 





—— 


matters are usually dealt with by the Government 
of this country. In the first place, in order to get 
such an expedition sent out at all, great exertions 
and — influence are necessary. The Treasury 
must be memorialised, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer besought, and the Admiralty petitioned, 
before any grant of money can be sanctioned for 
the purpose, and even then it is too often bestowed 
in a niggardly and grudging way. When the ex- 
pedition returns, similar applications have to be 
made in order to get the results worked out and 
properly published, and these are in some cases 
altogether rejected, so that the money already 
spent upon collecting becomes virtually thrown 
away. In Russia, although the nation may be 
less awake to the claims of science than in this 
country, the Government is certainly more 80; 
and it is to the scientific men attached to the 
Government expeditions that we are indebted for 
nearly all the knowledge we possess of the fauna 
of Northern Asia, There is still much research 
needed in Africa, and very little is known of 
Arabia, zoologically or otherwise. A good deal 
is known of Madagascar, but it is by no means 
worked out. There have been some remarkable 
discoveries in China, but little is known of Bur- 
mah, Siam,and Cochin. Ornithologists have been 
specially active in America, but there is no one 
authority on the fishes of that continent. Of Green- 
land, which is undoubtedly part of the Neoarctic 
region, the President has made a separate section 
in order to call special attention to the “‘ Manual” 
for the use of the Arctic Expedition of 1875, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Arctic Committee 
of the Royal Society. A résumé of all that is yet 
known of the biology of Greenland is included in 
this volume. He might call special attention to 
the article on the birds by Professor Newton, and 
and on the fishes by Dr. Liitken, both prepared 
specially for this work. He was sure they would 
all join with him in thanking the present Govern- 
ment for sending out this new expedition so fully 
— in every way, and in hoping that large 
additions may be made to the store of information 
already accumulated in the “Manual.” The 
Central American sub-region was, up to twenty 
years ago, very little known, but has recently been 
explored in nearly every part. Much examination 
is needed of every one of the numerous islands 
from Porto Rico down to Trinidad. It is strange 
that no one has been found to attack this interesting 
subject, which might be easily performed by ex- 
cursions during the winter months of successive 
years. That we know more of the fauna of Australia 
than of other English colonies in different parts 
of the world is certain; but no thanks are due 
from us for this knowledge either to the Imperial 
or to any of the Colonial Governments. The 
unassisted enterprise of a private individual has 
produced the two splendid works upon the mam- 
mals and birds of Australia which we all turn to 
with pleasure whenever reference is required to a 
member of these two classes of A ustralian animals. 
In concluding his address the President wished to 
endeavour to impress upon naturalists the para- 
mount importance of locality. In the study of 
distribution more probably than in any other 
direction, with the possible exception of embryology, 
will be ultimately found the key to the now much 
vexed question of the origin of species. The 
past generation of naturalists could not understand 
the value of locality. A museum was regarded 
asa collection of curiosities, and so long as the 
objects were there it little mattered in their eyes 
whence they came. The consequence is that all 
our older collections, and even, he regretted to 
say, our national collection itself, are filled with 
specimens utterly without a history attached to 
them, unless it be that they were purchased of a 
certain dealer in a certain year. Even in the 
present generation it is only the more advanced 
and enlightened thinkers who really understand 
the importance of locality. It was with the hope 
of impressing the value of locality and distribu- 
tion more firmly upon them that he had devoted 
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his address not to the general progress of biology, 
but to the present state of,and recent additions 
made to, our knowledge of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the vertebrata. 





Section D.—Biological. Department of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

Tue third of the presidential addresses to 
Section D. was delivered by Professor Cleland, 
the President of the anatomical division of the 
Section. His address was devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the condition of anatomy in a few im- 
portant particulars. At the outset he made an 
allusion to physiological study and expressed him- 
self very decidedly on the vivisection question. 
We quote his remarks:—‘I shall be content, 
Goninon, so far as that science is concerned, to 
mention that, although experimental physiology 
is probably less cultivated in this country than in 
any other in which biology is studied, it has been 
practically decided by Parliament that it is quite 
time to put some check on investigation in that 
direction ; for, as every one knows, a Royal Com- 
mission has been appointed to enquire into vivisec- 
tion. In the scientific world all are agreed, 
whatever opinions may prevail in other sections 
of the community, that the man who would 
wantonly inflict pain on a brute beast is himself 
a brute, and deserving to be roughly handled ; and 
because there is no difference of opinion on that 
— and because no experimental science can 
well prosper if one man is to judge for another 
what experiments are justifiable to institute or to 
repeat, or are likely to give important results, I 
do deplore the clamour which well-meaning per- 
sons have raised, and regret that it has been so far 
yielded to.” 

In anatomy the most important progress in 
recent years has been made in those departments 
which border most closely on physiology, namely, 
the microscopy of the tissues and development. 
The whole conception of the nutrition of the body 
has become altered in comparatively recent years 
by the additions to our knowledge of the nucleated 
corpuscles, which are the living elements of which 
it is composed; and principally by the recogni- 
tion of the secondary nature of cell-walls, the close 
connexion or even continuity of the nerves with 
other textures, and the identity of the white 
corpuscles of the blood with amoeboid or undiffe- 
rentiated corpuscles outside the vessels. The 
origin of every living corpuscle from corpuscles 
pre-existing is no longer difficult to imagine, but 
may be almost looked on as proved. The history 
of each may be traced back through conjugated 

ms to the corpuscles of preceding generations 
in uninterrupted succession, and the pedigree of 
the structural elements is seen to differ in no way 
from that of individual plants or animals. 

The advance of histology in recent years is 
owing in part to the facility of obtaining good 
microscopes at moderate prices having brought 
the study within the reach of a great and increas- 
ing crowd of observers. At first the progress of 
histology was influenced by the steps of improve- 
ment in the manufacture of microscopes ; but now, 
for a number of years back, we have been in pos- 
session of instruments thoroughly suited for the 
investigation of tissues; and it will be generally 
admitted that the highest powers which have been 
manufactured are not those which have advanced 
discovery most, or are most likely, in the present 
state of science, to yield the richest harvest. We 
cree to be more dependent now on new methods 
of preparation. Thus, if we go back for a con- 
siderable number of years, we cannot but remember 
what a valuable addition glycerine proved when it 
came first into use, and what a harvest of disc overy 
followed the introduction of chromic acid. More 
recently, the methods of transparent injection, of 
preparing sections by imbedding, the freezing of 
tissues, the use of carmine and other pigments for 
staining, the resort to metallic depositions by the 
use of osmic acid, silver and gold, and a variety of 





other additions to our means of preparation have 
produced results of an astonishing kind, which 
have changed the whole aspect of histology from 
that which it wore when the President himself 
first took an interest in the subject. 

The President then made some remarks upon the 
morphology of the Vertebrata. In this field work 
had not advanced so rapidly. In part this is due 
to the fact that the doctrine of the origin of 
species by Natural Selection directed attention 
more strongly to varieties, and much labour has 
been spent on making out varieties of muscles, 
nerves, and other structures. But this doctrine 
has had a further effect in anatomical study, 
aiding the reaction against the search for internal 
laws, or plans regulating the evolution of struc- 
tures, and directing attention to the modifying 
influences of external agencies. This effect has 
happened naturally enough, but it has been far 
from just; rather is it a pendulum-like swing to 
a different extreme from what had previously been 
indulged in. The doctrine of Natural Selection 
starts with the recognition of an internal forma- 
tive force which is hereditary ; and in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine the limits of hereditary 
resemblance have been greatly studied; and 
further, it will be observed that one of the funda- 
mentals of the doctrine is, that the formative force 
alters its character gradually and permanently 
when traced from generation to generation in great 
tractsof time. Butwhiletheexistence and extensive 
operation of such a thing as natural selection seems 
to have been convincingly proved, it is a very 
different thing to allege that it has been the sole, 
or even the principal, agent in producing the evo- 
lutions of living forms on the face of the earth. 
So far as anatomy is concerned, it is a secondary 
matter whether the link between the members of 
the evolving hosts of life had been genetic or not. 
But, even pushing the Darwinian theory to the 
utmost possible extreme, the action of external 
agents infers the existence of something acted 
on; and the less directly they act, the more im- 
portance must be given to the hereditary or in- 
ternal element. We are, therefore, presented 
with a formative force, which exhibited itself in 
very simple trains of phenomena in the first be- 
ginnings of life, and now is manifested in govern- 
ing the complex growth of the highest forms. 
We are set face to face with that formative force, 
and are obliged to admit its inherent capability of 
changing its action; and that being the case, is it 
no more of an assumption to declare that the 
changes are all accidental and made permanent 
by accident or external circumstance, than to con- 
sider that it has been the law proper to this force 
to have been adequate to raise forms, however 
liable to modification by external circumstances 
—to raise them from the simple to the complex, 
acting through generations on the face of the 
earth, precisely as it acts in the evolution of a 
single egg into an adult individual ? 

The Professor is fully convinced of a unity of 
plan running through animal forms, and reaching, 
so far as the main line is concerned, its completion 
in the human body. He thinks that there is 
evidence that animal life has reached its pre- 
ordained climax in humanity, and cannot think it 
likely that, as myriads of years roll on, descendants 
differing in toto from man will be developed. Even, 
however, in the nature of the variations in the 
human race, there seems to be some evidence that 
the progress of evolution is to be traced from man, 
not to other animal forms yet to appear, but, 
through his physical nature, into the land of the 
unseen. Those variations, keeping out of view 
differences of bulk and stature, which appear to 
have some relation to geographical position, are 

rincipally to be found in the head, the part of the 

dy most closely connected with the development 
and expression of the mental character. Some 
years ago the President came to the conclusion 
that in uncivilised races there might be distin- 
guished skulls which had undergone hereditary 
degeneration, others which had reached the most 





advanced development possible for them, and a third 
set, notably the Kafirs, with large capabilities 
for improvement in the future. Indeed, it is 
beyond doubt that there is a limit for each type 
of humanity beyond which it cannot pass in the 
improvement of the physical organisation neces- 
sary for mental action. There are also some 
curious indications in human structure of the 
formative force nearing the end of its journey, 
In the details of the skeletons of other animals 
one sees the greatest precision of form; but there 
are various exceptions to this neatness of finish 
in the skeleton of man, and they are found in 
parts specially modified in connexion with the 
peculiarities of his development, and not requiring 
exactness of shape for ft purposes ; 
while, on the other hand, physiognomical mould 
and nicety of various physiological adaptations 
are found in perfection. We may look at the 
variations in the breast-bone, especially at its 
lower extremity, which is never shapely, as it is 
in the lower animals ; or at the coccygeal vertebre, 
which are the most irregular structures imaginable. 
Even in the sacrum and in the rest of the column 
the amount of variations finds no parallel in other 
animals. In the skull, except in some of the lowest 
forms of humanity, the dorsum sellae is a ragged, 
warty, deformed, and irregular structure, and it 
never exhibits the elegance and finish seen in 
other animals. The curvature of the skull and 
shortening of its base, which have gradually in- 
creased in the ascending series of forms, have 
reached a degree which cannot be exceeded; and 
the nasal cavity is so elongated vertically, that in 
the higher races nature seems scarcely able to 
bridge the gap from the cribriform plate to the 
palate, and produces such a set of unsymmetrical 
and rugged performances as is quite peculiar to 
man: and to the human anatomist many other 
examples of similar phenomena will occur. 

The President then went on to illustrate the light 
which homology, as distinct from function, throws 
upon the study of structure, and gave an historical 
sketch of the development of our knowledge on 
~ subject. ais ii 

n interesting point in embryo: referred to 
last year at Belfact as a probability” he now an- 
nounces as an observed fact. What is termed the 
first cerebral vesicle in the early part of the second 
day of hatching of the chick is an undifferentiated 
region of the brain, from which a number of parts 
emerge successively from behind forwards. As 
early as the thirty-sixth hour the optic nerves can 
be traced, separated from the rest of the vesicle 
by distinct elevations of the floor of the brain, 
reaching inwards to the constriction between the 
first and second vesicles; and as early as this date 
the first trace of bifidity of the brain in front may 
be discerned. 

Finally, the President urged the people of 
Bristol to support their medical school, insisting 
upon the necessity of giving anatomical science 
its place in general education. This has been 
done at Oxford and Cambridge, and was long 
since done in Scotland. Anatomical studies then 
would not and could not be, as in mauy medi 
schools, a mere senseless cutting up of cat 
casses. 





Section E.— Geography. 

Tue address to the Geographical Section was 
delivered by Lieutenant-General R. Strachey to a 
large audience. The President departed from the 
-custom of former occupiers of the chair in the 
subject of his address, and devoted himself to ex- 
pounding the doctrine of evolution as applied in 
the first place to the earth itself; and, secondly, 
to the inhabitants now found upon it. Geography, 
he says, is no longer the science of topographi 
exploration, but is to-day the observation of the 
manner in which the forces of nature have brought 
about the varied conditions characterising the 
surface of the planet we inhabit. ’ 

In its modern form geography consists of the 
study of general. laws, which under various | 
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conditions cause the particular features of each 
region. Each successive phase of the earth’s 
history has been derived from that which preceded 
it, under the operation of the forces of nature as 
we now find them, 

This doctrine of evolution, applied by Darwin, 
Haeckel, and Spencer to the facts of biology, owes 
its recognition in geology to the teaching of the 
late eminent Sir Charles Lyell. 

The spectroscopic investigation of the sun and 
stars, and the analysis of meteorites, prove to us 
that, with possibly two or three exceptions, the 
elements found on our earth constitute the whole 
of the heavenly bodies. 

These and other facts of a similar nature seem 
to justify us in concluding that the solar system 
was formed by the aggregation of matter pre- 
viously moving in space in the gaseous condition. 
This aggregation developed internal heat in the 
aggregating masses, which heat was subsequently 
lost by diffusion through space. 

The earth’s surface appears now to have reached 
a temperature which is virtually fixed, and on 
which the gain of heat from the sun is, on the 
whole, just compensated by the loss by radiation 
into surrounding space. 

Such a conception of the earliest stage of the 
earth’s existence is commonly accepted as in ac- 
cordance with observed facts. It leads to the 
conclusion that the hollows on the surface of the 
globe occupied by the ocean, and the great areas 
of dry land, were original irregularities of form 
caused by unequal contraction; and that the 
mountains were corrugations, often accompanied 
by ruptures, caused by the strains developed in 
the external crust by the force of central attraction 
exerted during cooling, and were not due to forces 
directly acting upwards generated in the interior 
7 gases or otherwise. It has recently been very 
ably argued by Mr. Mallet that the phenomena of 
voleanic heat are likewise consequences of extreme 
pressures in the external crust, set up in a similar 
manner, and are not derived from the central 
heated nucleus. 

Apart from the movements in its solid crust 
caused by the general cooling and contraction of 
the earth, the higher temperature due to its 
earlier condition hardly enters directly into any 
of the considerations that arise in connexion with 
its present climate, or with the changes during 
past time which are of most interest to us; for 
the conditions of climate and temperature at pre- 
sent, as well asin the period during which the 
existence of life is indicated by the presence of 
fossil remains, and which have affected the pro- 
duction and distribution of organised beings, are 
dependent on other causes. 

he natural phenomena relating to the atmo- 
sphere are often extremely complicated and diffi- 
cult of explanation ; and Manendesy is the leasé 
advanced of the branches of physical science. But 
sufficient is known to indicate, without possible 
doubt, that the primary causes of the great series 
of phenomena included under the general term 
climate are the action and re-aciion of the me- 
chanical and chemical forces set in operation by 
the sun’s heat, varied from time to time and from 
place to place, by the influence of the position of 
the earth in its orbit, of its revolution on its axis, 
of —- position, elevation above the sea- 
level, and condition of the surface, and by the 
great mobility of the atmosphere and the ocean. 

The intimate connexion between climate and 
local geographical conditions is everywhere appa- 
rent; nothing is more striking than the great 
differences between neighbouring places where the 
effective local conditions are not alike, which 
often far surpass the contrasts attending the 
Widest separation possible on the globe. ‘Three 
or four miles of vertical height produce effects 
almost equal to those of transfer from the equator 
to the poles. 

The difficulties which arise in accounting for 
the phenomena of climate .on the earth as it is 
now, are naturally increased when the investiga- 





tion is extended backwards to geological periods. 
And to account for these seeming discrepancies, 
the theory formerly in vogue assumed violent de- 
partures from the observed course of nature. 
More recently philosophers prefer to assume the 
action of known causes through immense periods 
of time. 

The close relation existing between the least 
specialised animals and plants, and between these 
and organic matter not having life, and even with 
inorganic matter, is indicated by the difficulty 
that arises in determining the nature of the dis- 
tinction between them. 

Certain forms of life are found associated in 
certain areas, and as we pass from one such area 
to another we find the forms of life change also. 
The action of the environment on the forms of 
life is an essential portion of the Doctrine of Descent 
due to the genius of Darwin, and is included in 
the operation of those causes he calls Natural 
Selection. 

Applying the same theory to long periods of 
past time, we are brought to the conclusion that 
the directing forces which have been efficient in 
developing the existing forms of life from those 
which went before them, are those same successive 
external conditions, including both the forms of 
land and sea, and the character of the climate, 
which have already been shown to arise from the 
gradual modification of the material fabric of the 
globe as it slowly attained to its present state. 
In each succeeding epoch, and in each separate 
locality, the forms preserved and handed on to the 
future were determined by the general conditions 
of surface at the time and place; and the aggre- 
gate of successive sets of conditions over the 
whole earth’s surface has determined the entire 
series of forms which have existed in the past, 
and have survived till now. 

These conclusions manifestly afford no clue to 
the origin of life ; they only afford us a glimpse 
through the dim vistas of antiquity. The ancient 
monuments of Egypt take us back a period of 
possibly 7,000 years to a state of society not 
greatly different from that which existed under 
the dominion of the Romans 1,500 years ago. 
How long it had taken to produce that civilisa- 
tion, who can say ? 

Man occupies @ conspicuous position in the front 
rank of the animate world. Yet for this position 
he is indebted, not to any exclusive powers of his 
own, but to the wonderful compelling forces of 
nature, which have lifted him entirely without his 
knowledge, and almost without his participation, 
so far above the animals of which he is still one, 
though the only one able to see or consider what 
he is. 

The picture thus drawn presents to us our 
earth carrying with it, or receiving from the sun 
or other external bodies, as it travels through 
celestial space, all the materials and all the forces 
by help of which is fashioned whatever we see 
upon it. We may liken it to a great complex 
living organism, having an inert substratum of in- 
organic matter on which are formed many separate 
organised centres of life, but all bound up together 
by a common law of existence, each individual 
part depending on those around it, and on the 
past condition of the whole. Science is the study 
of the relations of the several parts of this organism 
one to another, and of the parts to the whole. It 
is the task of the geographer to bring together 
from all places on the earth’s surface the materials 
from which shall be deduced the scientific con- 
ception of nature. Geography supplies the rough 
blocks wherewith to build up that grand structure 
towards the completion of which science is striving. 
The traveller is the journeyman of science, and if 
travellers are to fulfil the duties put upon them by 
the division of scientific labour, they must maintain 
their knowledge of the several branches of science 
at such a standard as will enable them thoroughly 
to apprehend what are the present requirements of 
science, and the classes of fact on which fresh 
observation must be brought to bear to secure its 





advance. Such knowledge as will fit a traveller 
for usefully participating in the progress of science 
is now placed within the reach of every one. 
The lustre of that energy and self-devotion which 
characterises the better class of explorers will not 
be dimmed by joining to it an amount of scientific 
training which will enable them to bring away 
from distant regions enlarged conceptions of other 
matters beside mere distance and direction. How 
great is the value to science of the observations of 
travellers endowed with a share of scientific in- 
struction is testified by the labours of many living 
naturalists. In our days this is especially true ; 
and all who desire to promote the progress of 
geographical science as explorers, should prepare 
themselves for doing so efficiently, while they yet 
possess the vigour and physical powers that so 
much conduce to success in such pursuits. 





Section F.—Economic Sctence and Statistics. 


Mr. James Heywoop, the President of the Sec- 
tion, delivered an address dealing chiefly with local 
statistics and trade. He condemned the French 
sugar bounty, and expressed a hope that some 
remonstrance would be addressed to the French 
Government. The educational charities of Bristol 
are considerable, and the President devoted a con- 
siderable part of his address to an account of the 
new scheme for their management. This brought 
him to the proposed new College for the city, 
which is attracting much atteution. 

A promise has been given, on the part of Bal- 
liol College and New College, Oxford, to assist in 
the establishment and support of the proposed 
College by means of a yearly contribution of 3002, 
each for a period of not less than five years, on 
condition of each Oxford college being represented 
on the governing body of the new institution, of 
the instruction given being literary as well as 
scientific, and of the requirements of adult educa- 
tion being specially considered. It is also pro- 
vided that, as far as can be arranged, the in- 
struction, other than that of the medical classes 
shall be open to women, and that lectures s 
be given on general subjects. 








Section G.— Mechanical Science. 


Tue proceedings of this Section are always of 
general interest, but have attracted this year even 
more than ordinary attention. The sittings are pre- 
sided over by Mr. William Froude, whose Intro- 
ductory Address drew together a large audience. 
The fact, moreover, that the President of the 
Association is this year an engineer, had brought 
together a strong muster of persons distinguished 
in mechanical science. Mr. Froude’s Address was 
remarkable for being illustrated by diagrams and 
experiments. His object was to elucidate the 
fundamental principles which govern the be- 
haviour of fluid,with special reference to the resist- 
ance of ships. By “resistance” is meant the 
opposing force which a ship experiences in its 
progress through the water. Improved results in 
ship-building have certainly been obtained through 
accumulated experience, but the theories by which 
the results are interpreted are so often interwoven 
with fundamental fallacies as to lead to mischie- 
vous results. 

The resistance experienced by ships is of course 
a branch of the general question of the forces 
which act on a body moving through a fluid, and 
has been placed in an entirely new light by what 
is commonly called the theory of stream-lines. 
The President then stated the conclusions at which 
he had arrived by experiments, and the paradoxical 
statement that a fish or similar body moving 
through a perfect fluid meets with no resistance 
greatly surprised his listeners. 

It is convenient, said the President, to consider 
first the case of a completely submerged body 
moving in a straight line with uniform — 
through an unlimited ocean of fluid. A fish in 
deep water, a submarine motive torpedo, a sound- 
ing-lead while descending through the water, if 
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moving at uniform speed, are all examples of the 
case now dealt with. 

It is a common but erroneous belief that a body 
thus moving experiences resistance to its onward 
motion by an increase of pressure on its head end, 
and a diminution of pressure on its tail end. It 
is thus supposed that the entire head end of the 
body has to keep on exerting pressure to drive the 
fluid out of the way, to force a passage for the 
body, and that the entire tail end has to keep on 
exerting a kind of suction on the fluid to induce 
it to close in again—that there is, in fact, what is 
termed plus pressure throughout the head end of 
the body, and minus _—— or partial vacuum 
throughout the tail end. 

This is not so; the resistance to the progress of 
the body is not due to these causes, The theory 
of stream-lines discloses to us the startling but 
true proposition, that a submerged body, if moving 
at a uniform speed through a perfect fluid, would 
encounter no resistance whatever. By a perfect 
fluid is meant a fluid which is free from viscosity, 
or quasi-solidity, and in which no friction is 
caused by the sliding of the particles of the 
0 past one another, or past the surface of the 

ody. 

The property which is described as “ quasi- 
solidity” must not be confused with that which 
persons have in their minds when they use the 
term “solid water.” When people in this sense 
speak of water as being “ solid,” they refer to the 
sensation of solidity experienced on striking the 
water-surface with the hand, or to the reaction 
encountered by an oar-blade or propeller. What is 
here meant by “ quasi-solidity” isthe sort of stiffness 
which is conspicuous in tar or liquid mud; and 
this property undoubtedly exists in water, though 
in a very small degree. But the sensation of solid 
reaction which is encountered by the hand or the 
oar-blade, is not in any way due to this property, 
but to the inertia of the water: it is in effect this 
inertia which is erroneously termed solidity; and 


this is possessed by the perfect fluid as fully as 


by water. Nevertheless it is true that the per- 
fect fluid would offer no resistance to a sub- 
merged body moving through it at a steady speed. 
It will be seen that the apparent contradiction in 
terms just advanced is cleared up by the circum- 
stance that in the one case we are dealing with 
steady motion, and in the other case with the 
initiation of motion. 

The proposition that the motion of a body 
through a perfect fluid is unresisted, or, what is 
the same thing, that the motion of a perfect fluid 
past a body has no tendency to push it in the direc- 
tion in which the fluid is flowing, is a novel one to 
many persons; and to’such it must seem extremely 
startling. It arises from a general principle of 
fluid motion—namely, that to cause a perfect fluid 
to change its condition of flow in any manner 
whatever, and ultimately to return to its original 
condition of flow, does not require, nay, does not 
admit of, the expenditure of any power, whether 
the fluid is caused to flow in a curved path, as it 
must do in order to get round a stationary body 
which stands in its way, or to flow with altered 
speed, as it must do in order to get through the 
local contraction of channel which the presence of 
the stationary body practically creates. Power, 
it may indeed be said, is first expended, and force 
exerted to communicate certain motions to the 
fluid ; but the same power will ultimately be given 
back, and the force counterbalanced, when the 
fluid yields up the motion which has been com- 
municated to it, and returns to its original con- 
dition. 

The truth of this statement is thus shown. A 
perfect fluid can exercise no endways force in 
flowing through a curved pipe of uniform section, 
- since it is obvious that in the absence of friction 
or “drag” upon its walls, the only force exerted 
is at right angles to the wall. If then stream- 
lines of uniform sectional area be supposed to 
flow past a submerged body of a fish-like shape 
they will evidently exert no endways pressure. 





But pipes of uniform sectional area do not re- 
present truly the flow of a fluid past the sub- 
merged body: it is needful to suppose that the 
area is changed as the streams are diverted, and, 
therefore, this case needs a further explanation. 

Here again Mr. Froude surprised a large part of 
his audience with a paradox :—It is, he thought, 
a very common but erroneous impression, that 
a fluid in a pipe exercises, in the case of its 
meeting a contraction, an excess of pressure against 
the entire converging surface which it meets, and 
that, conversely, as it enters an enlargement a 
relief of pressure is experienced by the entire 
diverging surface of the pipe. Further, it is 
commonly assumed that, when passing through a 
contraction, there is in the narrow neck an excess 
of pressure due to the squeezing together of the 
fluid at that point. 

These impressions are in no respect correct; 
the pressure at the smallest part of the pipe is, in 
fact, less than that at any other point, and vice 
versd. This may be shown thus:— 

If a fluid be flowing along a pipe which has a 
contraction in it, the forward velocity of the fluid 
at the narrow part must be greater than that in 
the wide part, in the proportion in which the sec- 
tional area of the pipe is less; and, therefore, 
while passing from one to the other the forward 
velocity of the fluid is being increased. This in- 
crease of velocity implies the existence of a force 
acting in the direction of the motion; that is to 
say, each particle which is receiving an increase 
of forward velocity must have a greater fluid 
pressure behind it than in front of it; for no 
other condition will cause that increase of forward 
velocity. Hence a particle of fluid, at each stage 
of its progress along the tapering contraction, is 
passing from a region of higher pressure to a 
region of lower pressure, so that there must be a 
greater pressure in the larger part of the pipe than 
in the smaller, and a diminution of pressure at 
each point corresponding with the diminution of 
sectional area; and this difference of pressure 
must be such as to supply the force necessary to 
establish the additional forward velocity required 
at each point of the passage of the fluid through 
the contraction. Genegenatie, differences of 
pressure at different points in the pipe depend 
simply upon the velocities at those points, or, in 
other words, on the relative sectional areas of the 
pipe at those points. 


It is simple to apply the same line of reasoning 
to the converse case of an enlargement. Here the 
velocity of the particles is being reduced through 
precisely the same series of changes, but in an 
opposite order. The fluid in the larger part of the 
pipe moves more slowly than that in the smaller, 
so that, as it advances into the enlargement, its 
forward velocity is being checked; and this check 
implies the existence of a force acting in a direc- 
tion opposite to the motion of the fluid, and each 
particle being thus retarded must therefore have a 
greater fluid pressure in front of it than behind it; 
thus a particle of fluid at each stage of its progress 
along a tapering enlargement of a pipe is passing 
from a region of lower pressure to a region of 
higher pressure. As is well known, the force re- 

uired to produce a given change of velocity is 
the same whether the change be an increase or a 
decrease. Hence, in the case of an enlargement 
of a pipe, as in the case of a contraction, the 
changes of velocity can be satisfied only by changes 
of pressure, and the law for such change of pres- 
sure will-be the same, mutatis mutandis. 

By the insertion of pressure-gauges in a pipe of 
varying diameter with a stream of water passing 
through, it is seen that a constriction actually is 
a space of low pressure, and an expansion a space 
of high pressure. 

But in all cases where a pipe after expansion or 
contraction returns to its original size, the end- 
ways effects of the pressure of the fluid neutralise 
each other, and the pipe is not acted upon so as to 
be moved forward by the flow. 

Then, by combining the cases thus analysed, we 





obtain material for the treatment of the original 
question. 

A combination of such streams, when taken 
together, constitute an infinitely-extended ocean, 
flowing steadily past a stationary submerged body ; 
and here the combination of curved streams sur- 
rounding the body, which together constitute the 
ocean flowing past it, return finally to their 
original direction and velocity, and cannot ad- 
minister to the body any endways force. 

The argument in this case is, in reality, pre- 
cisely the same as that in the case of the con- 
tractions and enlargements in pipes; for, in fact, 
the flow of the ocean past the stationary sub- 
merged body is only a more general case of the 
flow of fluid through a contracted pipe; but, 
though the cases are really the same, there is con- 
siderable difference in their appearance; and, 
therefore, it is necessary to point out how the 
arguments already used apply equally to this case, 

Every particle of the fluid composing the ocean 
that passes the body must undoubtedly follow 
some path or other, though we may not be able to 
find out what path, and every particle so passing 
is preceded and followed by a continuous stream 
of particles all following the same path, whatever 
that may be. We may, then, in imagination, 
divide the ocean into streams of any size and of 
any cross-section we please, provided they fit into 
one another, so as to occupy the whole space, and 
provided the boundaries which separate the streams 
exactly follow the natural courses of the particles, 

In the constitution of the ocean flowing past 
the stationary body it is manifest that the streams 
forming this system must not only be curved in 
order to get out of the way of the body, but 
might each require to have to some extent a 
differeht sectional area, and therefore a different 
velocity of flow at different points of their course. 


. If we trace the streams to a sufficient distance 


ahead of the body, we shall there find the ocean 
flowing steadily on, completely undisturbed by, 
and, as we may say, ignorant of, the exist- 
ence of the body which it will ultimately 
have to pass. There, all the streams must have 
the same direction, the same velocity of flow, and 
the same pressure. Again, if we pursue their 
course backwards to a sufficient distance behind 
the body, we shall find them all again flowing in 
their original direction; they will also have all 
resumed their original velocity; for otherwise, 
since the velocity of the ocean as a whole cannot 
have changed, we should have a number of 
parallel streams having different velocities, and 
therefore different pressures side by side with one 
another, which is an impossible state of things in 
a perfect fluid. 

Although, in order to get past the body, these 
streams follow some courses or other, various 
both in direction and velocity, into which courses 
they settle themselves in virtue of the various re- 
actions which they exert upon one another aud 
upon the surface of the body, yet ultimately, and 
through the operation of the same causes, they 
settle themselves into their original direction and 
original velocity. Now, the sole cause of the 
original departure of each and all of these streams 
from, and their ultimate return to, their original 
direction and velocity, is the submerged stationary 
body; consequently the body must receive the 
sum total of the forces necessary to thus affect 
them. Conversely this sum total of force is the 
only force which the passage of the fluid is capable 
of administering to the body. But we know that 
to cause a single stream, and therefore also to 
cause any combination or system of streams, to 
follow any courses changing at various points both 
in direction and velocity, requires the application 
of forces the sum total of which in a longitudinal 
direction is zero, as long as the end of each stream 
has the same direction and velocity as the begin- 
ning. Therefore the sum total of forces (in other 
words the only force) brought to bear upon the 
body by the motion of, the fluid in the direction 
of its flow is zero. 
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But water is not a perfect fluid, ‘and offers, as 
we well know, a resistance to ships. 

The difference between the behaviour of water 
and that of the theoretically perfect fluid is two- 
fold, as follows :— 

1. The _— of water, unlike those of a 

rfect fluid, exert a drag or frictional resistance 
upon the surface of the body as they glide along 
it. This action is commonly termed surface- 
friction, or skin-friction ; and it is so well known 
a cause of resistance that nothing further need 
be said on this point, except this, that it consti- 
tutes almost the whole of the resistance expe- 
rienced by bodies of tolerably easy shape travelling 
under water at any reasonable speed. 

2. The mutual frictional resistance experienced 
by the particles of water in moving past one 
another, combined with the almost imperceptible 
degree of viscosity which water possesses, some- 
what hinders the necessary stream-line motions, 
alters their nice adjustment of pressures and velo- 
cities, and thus defeats the balance of stream-line 
forces and induces resistance. This action, how- 
ever, is imperceptible in forms of fairly easy shape. 
On the other hand, angular or very blunt features 
entail considerable resistance from this cause, 
because the stream-line distortions are in such 

cases abrupt, and degenerate into eddies, thus 
causing great differences of velocity between 
adjacent particles of water, and great consequent 
friction between them. ‘Dead water,” in the 
wake of a ship with a full run, is an instance of 
this detrimental action. 

In addition to this there are waves formed from 
the excess of pressure in the stream-lines at the 
ends of the ship and a defect of ney in the 
middle, These waves being established spread 
sideways and constitute a very distinct doss of 
power. Waves represent energy or work done, 
and all the energy represented by the waves 
wasted from the system attending the ship is so 
much work done y the propellers which urge 
the ship, and so much waste per mile of travel. 

The interest of these investigations lies in 
assistance to be derived from their application to 
ship-building. Surface friction is the largest item 
of a ship’s resistance; the eddy resistance is re- 
duced by fair water-lines to an imperceptible 
amount; while the wave loss or resistance depends 
mainly upon length and speed. In order to re- 
duce this loss a ship should be very long; on the 
other hand, to reduce surface or skin friction she 
should be shortened. Thus, as commonly happens 
in such problems, we have to reconcile conflicting 
methods of improvement, and to work out any 
given case actual quantities must be known. 

Experiments on wave resistance are being 
carried on by Mr. Froude for the Admiralty, the 
object being to determine the wave resistance for 
varieties, water-line, cross-section, and proportion 
of length, breadth and depth. 








FINE ART. 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL COLLECTION OF PRINTS. 


Le Département des Estampes a la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Par le Vicomte Henri Dela- 
borde, Conservateur. (Paris: Plon, 1875.) 


Two noteworthy books—a Life of Ingres, 
and a Life of his greatest pupil, Hippolyte 
Flandrin—have proved not only that M. 
Delaborde knows his subjects—which is one 
thing, but that he knows how to write 
about them—which is another. Special 


papers, appearing from time to time in 
art periodicals, have shown something of 
his capacity to elucidate a master or a school. 
The book before us—a history of the Paris 
Print Room—will add to M. Delaborde’s 
reputation. 


There is never an immense 





public for reading about Art, and of 
such public as there pretends to be, a por- 
tion demands to have its interest retained 
by the introduction of matter that has little 
to do with the professed subject of study. 
Now M. Delaborde keeps entirely to the 
professed subject of study. You must care 
really for that subject if you are to care 
for his work. But then he does not pre- 
sume upon your care so much as to dispense 
with the fulfilment of the writer’s proper 
task. 

Half of the book is occupied with an 
historical notice of the rise and progress of 
the Department over which M. Delaborde 
presides, and in this historical notice he has 
given us passages which throw a curious and 
interesting light on what it was that art- 
collectors—those, above all, of Paris in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — 
sought for in the works which they amassed : 
what qualities they valued; how far they 
were guided by the antiquarian spirit; how 
far by the love of beauty. The second half 
of the bouk is otherwise occupied. Any one 
who has strolled into the print-rooms at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale will remember that 
hung upon the walls, in favourable places, are 
etchings and engravings of all the principal 
schools. The like of it we have in London, 
in that great gallery at the British Museum 
known as the King’s Library, where in 
1868 Mr. Reid arranged on screens and 
table cases a selection of great prints, re- 
presentative at the same time of Mr. Felix 
Slade’s munificence and of the work of 
nearly all the schools from Peregrino da 
Ceseno to the interpreters of Reynolds. The 
prints hung up in the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale are equally, though of course 
differently, representative, and it happens 
oddly enough that while the prints on view 
in Paris include no example of the great 
engraver’s work—the Liber Studiorum—of 
our greatest landscapist, the prints on 
view in London include no example of the 
etchings of the great French landscapist 
with whom Turner delighted to be measured. 
Yet some of Turner’s prints, half etching, 
half mezzotint, and some of Claude’s prints, 
wholly etching, are avowedly among the 
noblest or most exquisite products of the 
engraver’s art. Yet, whatever has been 
omitted in each case, much that is admirable 
has been exposed. And M. Delaborde has 
occupied the second half of his book with 
what professes to be a catalogue of the 
works shown on the walls in Paris. Now 
as with very few exceptions all the great 
engravers are represented on these walls, 
and as M. Delaborde has given of each 
engraver represented a succinct and lucid 
account, besides supplying special notes on 
each separate work exposed, it follows that 
the second half of the book is not only a 
very interesting, very instructive guide to 
the treasures on the walls, but an excellent 
handy-book, and brief, and necessarily in- 
complete, dictionary of engraving. 

In comparison with our British Museum 
Print Room, the Paris “Département des 
Estampes ” is a very old institution. I am 
informed that the English Print Room 
hardly began to be important among large 
collections till about fifty years ago, when 
great acquisitions were made under the 





leadership of Josi. But the Département 
des Estampes was already important in 1667, 
and its actual beginning dates from 1656. 
At that time, one Jacques Dupuy—a now 
forgotten savant—left to his King’s library 
an assemblage of prints ; but these count for 
little when set against the enormous col- 
lection of the Abbé de Marolles, which 
Colbert in 1667 made up his mind for the 
country to acquire. The collection of the 
Abbé de Marolles was not only large, but 
admirably representative. It numbered 
123,000 pieces—roughly speaking, was then 
a larger collection than the British Museum’s 
was only twenty-five years ago—and it in- 
cluded all classes of work. For the Abbé 
was @ wide-minded amateur. He had ab- 
sorbed into his collection—upon which he 
is supposed to have expended the whole of 
his means—the special collection of one 
Claude Maugis, an almoner of Marie de 
Medicis, whose care was solely for the works 
of Diirer, and the special collection of one 
Charles Delorme, a fashionable physician of 
the time of Louis Treize, whose care was for 
the work of Callot. In our day, when most 
great prints are rare and costly, no one 
whose riches are not considerable is to be 
blamed for being so far a specialist as to 
collect the works of one master only, but 
De Marolles, in the days of Louis Quatorze, 
did wisely for himself and wisely for all who 
followed him, in laying hands on all that 
came within his reach; and when we con- 
sider the limited intercourse at that epoch 
between nation and nation, the difficulty of 
transit, of voyage, even of the transmission 
of knowledge, it will seem to be a proof of 
very noteworthy energy and spirit and 
power of appreciation that De Marolles got 
together the impressions from the mielli 
of the Italian masters of the fifteenth 
century, and the anonymous productions of 
some old German masters to add to 
the early French work and to Albert 
Direr’s works acquired by those of whose 
cabinets he had become possessed, and to add 
too to the Dutch etchings at that moment 
issuing from the presses of Amsterdam. In 
all there were 300 pieces by the elder 
Italians, 500 by the elder Germans, and end- 
less examples of the sixteenth century— 
Diirer, Marc Antonio, and Lucas van Ley- 
den. And all these treasures, passing into 
the hands of the State, were duly catalogued 
or classified by the old Abbé. Colbert wrote 
to a traveller in the Levant, begging him to 
bring back fine leathers with which to bind 
the volumes—they may still be seen in the 
National Library, each print stamped with 
De Marolles’ mark. 

Two other prominent figures in the early 
history of the Paris Print Room demand a 
little notice. These are Monsieur Clément 
and M. de Gaigniéres. Clément was a col- 
lector of portraits. ‘In the prints,” writes 
M. Delaborde, “ with which Clément filled 
his portfolios, signs of talent were not what 
he cared for the most; perfection of execu- 
tion did not attract him sufficiently to make 
him give pre-eminence to this.” It mattered 
little whether the work before him was a 
master’s work or a bungler’s, provided it 
gave with some slight show of accuracy the 
image of the person whose portrait he 
wanted to have. A contemporary writer 
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reproached him, rightfully enough, from the 

oint of view of art. But Clément left the 
Bibliothéque Nationale no less than 1,800 
portraits, and among these it would be diffi- 
cult not to find a considerable number both 
rare and fine. De Gaigniéres also—the 
second man of whom we ‘speak—was too 
purely an antiquary, but he rendered curious 
service. A collector of old prints, he also 
busied himself in travelling over France 
with an artist charged to copy public and 
private monuments of every kind—things 
as various as tombstones and coats of arms 
—and all he had amassed either by his own 
industry or by the work of another he gave, 
in view of his death, to his master the King, 
stipulating only that he should enjoy the 
possession or the custody of his own gift 
while he still lived. He was generous too 
early, and paid the penalty of rashness, for 
they sent servants and guardians to watch 
narrowly that he did not abstract any part 
of the collection, and the poor man died 
with these lynx-eyed guardians prying about 
him, in token of the Royal appreciation of 
his gift. 

Among the great French collectors of the 
eighteenth century none stood so high, when 
judged by the artistic worth ef his collec- 
tion, as Pierre-Jean Mariette. His treasures 
were not all of his own bringing together, 
for his father and grandfather had passed 
priceless possessions into his hands, but to 
these he had largely added. The Empress 
of Austria, the Empress of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, the Elector of Saxony, had 
pressed him to dispose of his cabinet. But 
he was a patriot; he kept his works for 
public sale in his own country, and he lost 
nothing by his patriotism. He did not lose, 
but his country did not sufficiently gain ; 
for those who held the purse-strings at that 
day—the year was 1775—were long in 
making up their mind as to how far they 
would go. Joly, the Keeper of the Prints, 
wanted to buy the whole collection, and he 
pronounced the Minister’s refusal “a de- 
plorable misfortune.” He wrote begging 
at least for a liberal allowance with which 
he might go to the auction, but the 
answer was tardy, and when it came the 
excellent M. Joly had seen with grief many 
fine things scattered. But with what was 
given him he did his best torecover the ground 
during the last days of the sale. He managed 
somehow to buy over 12,000 pieces, among 
which were many “ first states ” of the etch- 
ings of Claude and of Van Dyke—prized 
thenas now. ‘To these were added, in 1784, 
the etchings of Rembrandt, collected by 
the painter Peters: in all, 728 pieces. 
The number averages about a couple of 
impressions of each etching in Rembrandt’s 
work. It includes a few things the like 
of which the British Museum does not 
possess, but the British Museum collection 
of Rembrandt’s work is on the whole 
allowed to be of even finer quality. This is 
the last great acquisition we need name. 
The Paris Print Room had by that time 
taken a position which, as a whole, it would 
be difficult if not impossible for any subse- 
quent efforts, made elsewhere, to disturb. 
Its general wealth was likely to remain un- 
equalled ; its wealth in historical and topo- 
graphical illustrations was specially peculiar ; 








and now M. Delaborde assures us that in the 
department of topography alone the collection 
over which he presides includes three hundred 
and fifty volumes, of which seventy-two are 
devoted to Paris. 

In the second part of his book—the cata- 
logue raisonné of exhibited prints—M. Dela- 
borde has not ventured very much into 
criticism. For the most part he has supplied 
needful and exact informationin a convenient 
form. There are great artists whom he has 
wisely abstained from extolling, but he has 
not abstained invariably. With a very just 
appreciation of the influence of fashion on 
our care for works of art,he has been chiefly 
laudatory of masters who are not at present 
in vogue. Watching contemporary tastes, 
he has felt, for instance, that though Rem- 
brandt’s work, like all the work of genius, 
will still repay careful analysis, it is not, being 
now in the full light of favour, in any need 
of common and brief praise. This brief 
praise, which is all that he can give within 
the compass of his small and compact volume, 
he has reserved for others more in want of 
it; and not at all obtrusively, but quite in- 
cidentally, here and there, he has directed 
our attention to the great French engravers 
of the seventeenth century—the chief of 
them Robert Nanteuil and Gérard Edelinck. 
A writer of verse, a man of pleasure, a man 
who lived only to be middle-aged, Nanteuil 
nevertheless found time to engrave two 
hundred and twenty portraits. Thirty are 
life-size. It is true he had assistants to 
work with him, but Nanteuil, says M. 
Delaborde, “se réservait toujours l’exécu- 
tion des tétes. Aussi, de ces nombreuses 
pieces ainsi gravées en collaboration, n’en 
est-il pas une seule ot l’on ne reconnaisse 
avant tout la main du maitre et ot ne pré- 
dominent les témoignages de son rare talent.” 
I have named Edelinck among the French 
engravers ; M. Delaborde places him in the 
list with the Flemish. He was born at 
Antwerp in 1640, but was only twenty-five 
when he came to Paris, and after forty years 
of working there he died at the Gobelins, in 
a lodging provided by the king. Among 
his works—‘‘ véritables chefs-d’ceuvres pour 
la plupart,” says M. Delaborde, here, as 
elsewhere, wisely insisting on the distinction 
of names not now the most fashionable—the 
greatest is perhaps the reproduction of that 
Holy Family of Raphael called at the Louvre 
the “Vierge de Fontainebleau,” or “de 
Francois Premier.” Of this the Paris 
Print Room owns and exhibits an example 
the like of which is to be found only in 
Berlin and Vienna. 

Another great engraver now hardly ade- 
quately valued, and with the additional 
claim of one whose work was often original, 
is Cornelius Visscher. Reproducing, as best 
he might, now a Susannah and the Elders 
of Guido, now a Deposition from Tintoret, 
now an interior from Ostade, and now 
idealising from the heads he saw about him 
till he had given to the Dutch print-lovers 
his own conceptions of the four Evangelists, 
Visscher is found, perhaps, at his strongest 
and best in one great original work, called 
The Pancake Woman, of which a magnificent 
example is to be seen in our own Museum— 
No. 42 in that catalogue of Visscher’s 
works which Mr. William Smith brought 





out some years ago ina now defunct peri- 
odical—The Fine Arts’ Quarterly. Particu. 
lars of Visscher’s life, further than that the 
life was probably short, and that it was spent 
mostly at Amsterdam—where the Clément 
de Jonghe, whose mysterious face is known 
by Rembrandt’s etched portrait, published 
his prints—particulars, of his life, I say, are 
hard to seek ; but his work is open to all. 
It is interesting to see the rich and significant 
indications of colour, the masculine cer- 
tainty of hand, and how in treating an 
Ostade-like subject, his types rose above 
Ostade’s level; his children, at all events, 
were other than the Dutch dumplings of 
that day. The present is the place in 
which to mention his name, and not to 
attempt characterization of his work. But 
of all the Dutch engravers of the seventeenth 
century—the great genius of Rembrandt 
alone excepted—Visscher, in the opinion of 
M. Delaborde, is the one whose prints “ the 
most deserve attentive inspection and 
lasting reputation.” And that opinion, of 
no mean judge, one may serviceably chron- 
icle ere leaving a book not only valuable as 
a record of facts, but fertile in subjects for 
comment, and in suggestions for study. 
FREDERICK WeEDMORE. 








THE TRINITA DI CAVA MONASTERY. 
Cava dei Tirreni: August 18, 

Among Benedictine monasteries in Italy most 
eminent and famous, in order second only to 
Monte Cassino, is that of Trinita di Cava, situated 
sae | the rocky heights of that south-westward 
branch of the Apennines which extends from the 
beautiful bay of Salerno to the promontory of 
Sorrento. No scenery could be more suited to inspire 
and nourish devout meditation in fervent and 
religious minds than that solitude of rock-girt 
glens and primeval forests amid which stand the 
immense buildings of this monastery, which dates 


.from the early years of the eleventh century. 


Though not wae oe from the law of suppres 
sion, and now officially recognised only in the 
character of a public institution, with library, 
archives, and 5 me it is at present in- 
habited by twelve Benedictine monks, eight being 
professed padri in holy orders, under a mitred 
abbot ; and is still the locale of a seminary, where 
thirty-four young alumni are now studying for the 
ecclesiastical career; also of a college for secular 
studies, where thirty-four students are now re- 
ceiving instruction from lay masters, who reside 
on the premises, for classical and modern lan- 
guages, drawing, and other accomplishments. 
The library, containing 10,000 volumes, of 
which about 600 are princeps editions, and the 
more celebrated Archivio, are now in the strictest 
sense public, open to visitors, as also to students, 
of both sexes who desire to read here, from 9 A.M. 
to 3 p.m. daily, Among gems of the library is @ 
Bible of the seventh century, written in five 
different characters ; and here also is the codex of 
Longobardic Laws, tenth century, an abstract of 
which was for the first time published by Carlo 
Troya in his oo work on the Italian Middle 
Ages. Sixty MS. volumes, some with beautiful 
illuminations, are placed on the shelves, though 
the special wealth of the monastery in that class 
fills the storehouse of the famous Archivio, Ac- 
cording to the catalogue, which has been carefully 
compiled, these archives contain 757 diplomas 
of Princes and bulls of Popes conferring posses- 
sions or privileges on this monastery, 103 Greek, 
and 13,353 Latin codices on parchment, besides @ 


vast number of documents on linen paper, not yet 
completely classified or reported on — “avanzl 
della -veneranda antichiti”—as Muratori calls 
this fat-famed “Cavense” collection. > 


—— 
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well-lighted hall containing these archives 
wat built in 1781. Mabillon (Iter Italicum), 
describing this monastery as he found it in his 
tour 1685-6, tells us that the Archivium had 
been admirably put in order (optime ordinatum) 
years previously by a monk named Augus- 
tinus, who distributed the entire contents in 
four volumes. What sort of volumina were thus 
made so matvellously capacious, the learned 
tourist does not describe. Carlo Troya, Ughelli, 
and Filangini (in the Scienza della Legislaztone 
of the last), made much use of these inedited 
documents in the compiling of not-to-be-forgotten 
volumes; and Muratori found here many of the 
originals edited in his Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores. ‘These treasures will henceforth be brought 
within the reach of students in distant lands, 
thanks to a welcome publication, the result of the 
labours of learned monks at the Trinité di Cava 
cloisters. In eight volumes (quarto) are to be 
edited all the important codices of the Archivio ; 
the Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, as this work is 
entitled, having been commenced by five Bene- 
dictine fathers, among whom Don Michele Mor- 
caldi is chief directing editor, in 1872, and the 
first volume printed at Naples in the year follow- 
ing. Along historical preface in Latin in ten parts, 
by the above-named Don Michele, forms an inte- 
resting introduction, and thoroughly acquaints 
the reader with the origin, the annals and 
vicissitudes of this Benedictine establishment, 
sufficient mention being also made of the art- 
works, pictures, statuary, repairs of building in 
church and monastic residences, due to the 
liberality and good taste of successive lord abbots. 
The third volume of the Codex Diplomaticus is 
nearly ready for the press ; and each is to contain 
five well-executed chromolithographic facsimiles 
of as many MS. originals; each being sold 
separately at the relatively moderate cost of 30 fr. 
I was glad to see in the printed lists of sub- 
seribers for this publication the names of certain 
Ministers of our Government, the Directors of the 
British Museum, and the Society of the Inner 
Temple. It is well to bear in mind the names of 
the other learned padri co-labourers with Don 
Michele Morcaldi in this work, and alike appointed 
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with all these pomps, much of the building at 
the opposite extremities is left unfinished, without 
stone or marble to clothe the bare walls on which 
stucco is become green from mildew, and in many 
parts is ually peeling off. An architect was 
sent by the authorities about three years ago to in- 
spect and report; but nothing has been done, no 
subvention granted, for works so desirable, though 
certainly not very expensive, as the completion 
and repairs here requisite. There are, however, 
some relics of the mediaeval period of fine art 
and architecture, dating within the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, still fortunately 
preserved, and now more easily to be seen than 
was once the case on these monastic premises. 
In a vestibule through which we pass into the 
church, we see some good rilievo sculpture, half- 
length figures of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. 
Matthew, and another Apostle; also some sarcopha- 
gi with antique Roman sculptures on their fronts, 
and the marble tomb of Sibylla, wife of the Norman 
king Roger I. of Sicily. Several mediaeval sculp- 
tures from the ancient church, and a large marble 
vase, said to be of the Longobardic period, from 
the zmpluvium (or atrium) exterior to the sacred 
place, are now seen in a large hall within the 
monastery. Among the rilievi sculptures may 
be mentioned the Massacre of the Innocents, the 
motif of the tragic scene ably though quaintly 
represented ; also some good half-length figures of 
Apostles, and a Madonna and Child, the Mother 
seated and wearing a crown, which reminds one of 
the earliest Pisan school. Finest of all is a half- 
length rilievo of an Apostle holding an open 
book, now placed in a corridor opposite the en- 
trance to the picture-gallery. This pinacotheca 
has been formed since the suppression, and con- 
tains 127 pictures formerly scattered about the 
buildings or in the church. Among them there 
are several by an artist little known beyond the 
vicinity of his native place—Andrea Sabatino 
(called A. da Salerno), who lived from 1480 to 
1545. This artist, who was a distinguished pupil 
of Raffaele, passed through phases marked by 
much difference of sentiment and manner. His 
earlier, and I think more impressive, style and 
conception are recognised in the Imprisonment 


to the office of Custodians in this Archivio: | of St. Peter and the Release of that Apostle by 


Rossi, De Stefano, and Schiavo, who have dedi- 
cated themselves to palaeographical studies, and, 
since the suppression, formed what may be called 
aschool of palaeography in this secularised cloister. 
The hitherto published volumes are placed in the 
library for the benefit of the students now ad- 
mitted without restrictions; and I must bear 
testimony to the attention paid by those who 
serve to the comforts of those who read in this 
quiet bibliotheca. Some illuminated codices, 
especially an Officium of the Blessed Virgin, with 
aN exquisite miniature, on the pose exposed to 
view (the Circumcision, eful in design, and 
in tints most brilliant), by Fra Giovanni Angelico, 
are seen in glazed cabinets within this library ; 
and specimens of the most curious contents of 
the Archivio are shown to all visitors by employés 
forbidden to accept fees for their services. 


A restoration of the Trinité church was begun 
in 1853, but unfortunately left unfinished. Its 
actual facade, together with the narrow sides 
(where is the chief entrance) of the monastic 

ildings, was raised by an abbot who held 
his office from 1772 to 1793. Nothing 
is there to commend in the modern struc- 
ture here before us. On the contrary, we see 
in this example one of the many jarring opposi- 
tions to the character of mediaeval antiquity, 
which strike us so often as unpleasant and un- 
intelligible in the later ecclesiastical architecture 
of Italy. The interior of this church, though 
on and lofty, is neither solemn nor beautiful. 
t contains, indeed, a profusion of such rich mate- 
tial, veined marbles, cinten, and porphyry, gilt, 
bronze, and Florentine mosaics, as are becom- 
ing but too familiar in modern Italian cathe- 
drals and basilicas; while, pitifully contrasted 


| 





the Angel, also the Martyrdom of St. Juliana | 


(beheaded in the fourth century), among the 
pictures here before us; while the painter's later 
manner is seen in other compositions, as in his 
Judgment of St. Benedict, the venerable saint 
pronouncing sentence between certain of his 
monks who stand before him. Sabatino spent 
much time in this cloister, engaged on paintings 
for its church by the same liberal abbot, who 
adorned that sacred building with several terra- 
cotta groups by Domenico of Naples, a contem- 
— artist well known in his peculiar walk. 
he ptnacotheca in question contains some works 
of the later Roman and Neapolitan schools, 
by Corenzio, Solimene, and Sassoferrato, also 
a Virgin and Child ascribed to Giunta Pisano. 
Leaving this locale, we may notice the elaborately- 
wrought sculptures on the marble jambs and 
lintels of the doorway, a mediaeval relic, with two 
tiny figures of angels introduced among details of 
ornamentation, C. I. Hemans, 
(To be continued.) 


P.S. I wish to correct a mistake unfortunately 
made in my notice of the St. Paul's Basilica 
(AcaDEmMY, July 31 last). Mentioning the ancient 
portals, in part saved from the fire, 1823, I de- 
scribed them as “wooden,” instead of bronze. 
They were precious examples of the damasquine 
work of the eleventh century, from Constantinople, 
with figures inlaid in silver outlines on a bronze 
ground. Mabillon (Iter Italicum) gives the in- 
scription, now lost, remarkable for the place there 
assigned to the Archdeacon Hildebrand, only next 
to the Pope, Alexander II., whom he succeeded 
as Gregory VII. 














PROGRESS OF THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 
Paris: Aug. 20, 1875. 

I have often borne testimony in these columns 
to the general sympathy inspired by M. Ph. de 
Chenneviéres as Director of the Fine Arts. We 
are not speaking here of his direct relations with 
artists, some of whom must very probably have 
grave reproaches to cast in his teeth when they 
see some work, with which the ungrateful admin- 
istration has declined to adorn our Museums, re- 
turn to their studios after the closing of the Salon, 
We are forgetting, too, a more serious matter, the 
political programme which he flaunted in our 
faces by submitting the plan for the religious 
decoration of the Pantheon for the Minister's 
signature ; and will recall only his intelligent and 
minute critical works on the history of the pro- 
vincial artists of France in early times. For the 
moment we see nothing but his desire to create, 
by the side of the Institute, another system of 
art-teaching, more appropriate to the traditions 
of our race, fomenting healthy antagonism in the 
great departmental centres, restoring its originality 
to our school, and capable of saving the great 
French interests of art applied to industry, now 
so seriously menaced by the funds which rival 
nations are devoting to technical instruction, and 
to the foundation and maintenance of special 
libraries and museums. 

The distribution of prizes to the pupils of the 
National School of Drawing and Mathematics, 
took place on August 11. This school was 
founded in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Bachelier, the painter. Under the earlier 
years of the Empire it had for its director a man 
of eminence, M. Lecocq de Boishaudron, who 
has published (Paris: Morel) several pamphlets on 
education, which are the wisest, most healthy, 
most practical, and most ingenious contributions 
in France to the scientific treatment of these 
high matters. His practice is even better, if 
better can be. He has trained pupils such as 
Alphonse Legros, Fantin, Solon (now at Minton’s), 
Guillaume Régamey (who died last year of con- 
sumption), Ferrier, winner of “ the Grand Prix de 
Rome” two years ago, and so forth. I regret to 
say that he was ungratefully dismissed from his 

ost under the Empire at the very moment when 

is instruction was bearing its best fruits, The 
blow was struck at his school just as his pupils 
were beginning to take a course parallel to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and to attract atten- 
tion at the Salon by a doctrine based on the 
direct study of nature, and on the normal develop- 
ment of the individual faculties. One day M. 
Lecocq de Boisbaudron proposed to experiment in 
public; he offered the Institute to choose four 
pupils from his own studio and four pupils from 
the Ecole, to shut them up in a room, and set the 
whole eight to draw from memory a statue which 
they were to have been previously allowed to stud 
carefully for a fixed time. The Institute declined, 

M. de Chenneviéres is anxious to make this 
School a nursery of good professors for artists 
applying their natural faculties and solid instruc- 
tion to industrial pursuits, Thereby a serious 
and useful object would be set before the rising 
generation; the bent of false vocations would be 
rectified ; a stop would be put to the present 
alarming multiplication of semi-talents that ex- 
haust themselves in an inglorious struggle, and 
exhaust the Fine-Arts budget, too. Fashion or 
speculation, by heedlessly attaching the same 
price, during the later years of the Empire, to the 
raw works of beginners and the tried productions 
of recognised masters, has enervated our rising 
generation, How is a reaction against this over- 
mastering current to be brought about? Only by 
offering to men of reflective and laborious tem- 

rament a more assured future in high artist ¢ 


instruction. M. de Chenneviéres has touched¢ 
— a yet more delicate point in the programme 
of modern societies, and I cannot do better than 


quote his own words :— 
“Tl faut bien convenir que, par ses applications de 
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toute sorte et de tous les moments, le dessin entre, 
plus que l'histoire et la géographie, dans les nécessités 
quotidiennes de l'homme; le dessin est la base de 
toutes les industries et de tous les métiers ; il sert au 
menuisier et au forgeron, au serrurier et 4 l’arpenteur, 
au charron et 4 la brodeuse, 4 la denteliére et au 
jardinier, au tapissier et au bijoutier, 4 tous les 
ouvriers de profession avant de servir au sculpteur, 
au peintre, et 4 l’architecte. Et cest le comte Dela- 
borde qui disait, dés l’exposition de Londres, en 1851, 
que tout homme devait apprendre le dessin au méme 
titre que l’écriture, et devait l’apprendre pensait-il, 
sans beaucoup plus de peine, l’écriture étant en elle- 
méme une sorte d’exercice du dessin.” 


As you know, in Japan, every one can write 
and draw. It is assuredly to this reason before 
all others that the originality of the smallest 
objects of art, manufacture, or pure fancy is to be 
attributed. It is evident that such a country as 
France would derive immense advantages from 
the diffusion of drawing among her humblest 
schools, and the next Assembly will have to devote 
its most earnest attention to the organisation re- 
The amalgamation of the Direction des 

aux-Arts with the general administration of 
Public Instruction, though strongly urged ever 
since 1848, only dates from 1870, 

This speech, brim-full of policy in the highest 
sense of the word, was greatly applauded by the 
youthful students to whom it was addressed. It 
is profitable to make the young generations feel 
the part which they are called to play in society, 
whatever be their condition. It is a proof of 

reat good-sense on the part of the Director of 
Frine-Arts, who is not a fierce Revolutionary, not 
even a Radical, to have broken with aesthetic com- 
monplaces, and to have boldly shown that the 
beautiful is no more to be separated from the use- 
ful than strength from liberty. It is one of the 
surest symptoms of the work that is in progress 
below the surface in France. At the distribution 
of prizes in many places speeches were made to 
the young students couched in language worthy 
to make them reflect on the evil pass to which 
France is now reduced for having unlearnt the art 
of thinking for twenty years, worthy to make 
them hunger and thirst after a regeneration 
against which a thousand foes without and 
within are obstinately set. Your political journals 
have, I believe, chronicled this fact. They have 
also mentioned that, wherever the ceremony was 
held under the presidency of reactionary magis- 
trates, whether in the country or the capital, 
those magistrates only received from the pupils a 
silent and icy welcome. 

In this speech, allusion was repeatedly made to 
the “ Central Union of Fine-Arts applied to In- 
dustry,” to the services which it has already 
rendered, and to those which we have a right to 
expect from it. 

The “ Central Union ” has just lost its President, 
by the resignation of M. Guichard, who was one 
of its founders in the most honourable accepta- 
tion of the term. He was a man of energy and 
intelligence, firm even to obstinacy under an 
easy exterior. He has had to struggle against 
many obstacles in our country, where men who 
combine for a common purpose become the object 
of suspicion to the multitude as much as to those 
in power. He possessed the art of raising funds, 
bringing together men of intellect, appeasing 
ambitions that might have compromised him. 
He has lavished his health, and, I believe, 
lavished his time as well, which was most valu- 
able during the years of struggle. When the 
ground was cleared, new ambitions arose to view, 
which demanded, with his consent or without, to 
be allotted a share. Little by little, the position 
of President became intolerable. Happily the 
institution was stronger than the men. Besides, 
whatever it is sought to found follows the same 
law: if it be a religion, it will have blood: if it 
be a common enterprise, ingratitude. 

The “Central Union,” which is chiefly known 
in England by its exhibition of works of art 
ancient and modern, has already done much good. 





It is beginning to develope in the public mind 
the notion that there exists an artistic movement 
apart from mere commonplace production, which 
is patronised year by year by the Administration 
by means of the official Salons and of commissions 
to artists. This is a point of the first importance ; 
the most violent blow struck at the ancient 
edifice. There is no evidence of antagonism, 
and the result is but the more certain. An art 
more homely, more nervous, more Gaulish may 
spring from these efforts that do their work so 
noiselessly. Thus, the Union has founded a 
travelling prize, to be awarded to the successful 
pupil in certain fixed subjects. This travelling 
prize was gained in 1869 by M. Léon Chédeville. 
The young sculptor was unable to commence 
his tour till September, 1874, when he started for 
Normandy. He has written a number of letters 
to M. E. Guichard, dated from Andelys, Rouen, 
Dieppe, containing sketches wherever the pen be- 
came powerless to express landscapes or things, 
noting down the real aspect of architectural works 
or of ruins in their central home, showing feelings, 
now of noble indignation, now of fine juvenile 
enthusiasm. So he who left a sculptor returns 
to us almost an architect. And what a noble 
task was that, when on his return, he had to set 
clearly down all these momentary impressions, to 
classify his recollections, to control them by the 
generalisations of criticism, to support by proofs 
adduced by pen or pencil that frank and unceasing 
admiration for the whole of our French Gothic 
art, or even for the art of our early Renaissance, 
of which the young artist had scarcely heard a 
single word whispered in our schools. Assuredly 
in him we have a soul steeped in the pure and 
vigorous perfumes of its native air and native art 
—for it is all one. Can the urchins say as much 
that the Institute picks out and fattens, just as the 
augurs picked out and fattened the sacred fowls ; 
who waste in a dead city, in the study of a dead 
art, four of their years of manhood and of thought? 
Assuredly we do not preach exclusiveness. We 
hinder no man from going to the north or to the 
south, to the mist or to the sun, to the memories 
of the past, or the enigmas of the present. But 
we know into what sort of hole-and-corner, into 
what a depth of disdainful idleness academic in- 
struction has led the most light-hearted and most 
various schools of the peoples of the West. 

The Central Union publishes (at its offices, 3 
Place des Vosges), beside the pamphlet quoted 
above, the documents relating to the fifth Exhibi- 
tion, which it proposes to open next year. 

The Exhibition of 1876, held fike previous 
Exhibitions at the Palais de 1’Industrie, will be 
divided into three groups :— 

(1) Competition for the schools of Paris and 
the departments. 

(2) Exhibition of works of art composed for 
the purpose of industrial reproduction, and modern 
products of art industries. 

(3) Retrospective Exhibition. 

The last section deserves particular attention. 
Last year’s Exhibition was not well combined. In 
taking for its subject the general history of costume 
in all times and among all peoples, it said either 
too much or too little. It was confused, and 
brought no real profit. But this year the pro- 
gramme is better defined. It will include :— 

(1) Specimens of chambers, comprising decora- 
tion, furniture, and objects of every-day domestic 
use, from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

(2) The exhibition of architectural drawing 
belonging to the Commission of Historic Monu- 
ments. 

The competition for the schools is set forth in 
a remarkable Report signed by M. A. Racinet, 
member of the Consultative Commission. It de- 
cides upon the formal rejection of copying from 
engravings. Another very important point is that 
the competition will take place between pupils, 
in fixed subjects, and not between schools—a sys- 
tem which led to serious cases of jobbery. 











We shall have to return to the organisation of 
the Retrospective Exhibition. We see with plea- 
sure that it is to be accompanied by technical 
lectures by persons of authority. Px. Burry, 








THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL, 


WE gladly draw attention to the fact that the 
Liverpool Corporation’s annual exhibition of pic- 
tures has been opened this week. It will be recol- 
lected that this exhibition is man directly b 
a special sub-committee of the Town Council, 
and it is gratifying to know that this management 
has succeeded in inspiring confidence into the 
artists, and in securing the good will of the inha- 
bitants of the township and district. This ig 
the fifth collection which has been thus presented 
to the Liverpool public, and the pecuniary results, 
which are after all a fair rough-and-ready test of 
success, are so good that the Corporation Ae been 
enabled to enrich their permanent gallery by seve- 
ral thousand pounds’ worth of paintings, purchase¢ 
with the net proceeds of these exhibitions. 

It is, of course, the desire of the Committee to 
collect together as many of the noteworthy pic- 
tures of the year as possible, in order to give such 
of their townsmen as do not visit London a 
chance of seeing some of the choicest ornaments 
of the year’s Academy, and we notice with un- 
feigned pleasure that our painters have not been 
slow to recognise the efforts made in the cause of 
art, and that many old friends grace the walls of 
the Liverpool Museum. Mr. Armitage’s Julian 
the Apostate occupies a prominent place, as is 
right in a town where religious feeling and con- 
troversy runs high, Mr. Leighton’s Slinger, ant 
Mr. Goodall’s Rachel and her Flock will practi- 
cally bring home the wondrous East to the Liver- 
pool toilers, and show them that the sun may bea 
reality. We are sure that the popular instinct will 
show itself to be true, and that the truly national 
and historical character of Mr. Herkommer's 
Greenwich Pensioners will daily attract a crowd 
around it. Though more of “caviare” to the 
many, Mr. Poynter's Festival and Golden Age 
will command the attention of the students of 
art, and Mr. Cook’s Devastation must act as a 
magnet on a town whence so many “go down to 
the sea in ships.” 

Academy pictures by Poole, Pettie, Duncan, 
Prinsep, Gilbert, Ouless, Morris, and other chiefs 
of rank and name, attest the fact that the cor- 
poration has been diligent in gathering together 
the material for forming a taste -for art among 
their fellow-townsmen. 

Among the very best works exhibited are, how- 
ever, very many which have either been specially 

ainted for this exhibition or never exhibited 
fore. Mr. Alma Tadema has sent a pure antique 
gem entitled A Nymphaeum. A fine female figure 
stands in the foreground; she is bearing clothing 
into the marble bath, where a number of bathers 
are ae themselves ; a lovely blue sky com- 
pletes the picture, which conveys an idea of beauty 
and sunshine and Italy. 

Mr. Hemy has sent three pictures, all of them 
evidently studied and completed in the free air of 
heaven. One of them, The Pool on the Beach, is 
the brightest painting we have ever seen by this 
promising young artist. It is an English south- 
coast scene pourtrayed to the life, and that bya 
hand that knows and loves the beautiful Devon- 
shire nooks and inlets; another, a study in a wood, 
is a marvellous effort at rendering the poetry of 
trees: there they are from birth to death—the 
sapling, the great oak, and the fallen tree with 
the woodman over it. Mr. Calderon has contri- 
buted a very sweet little idyll in colours—a dear 
little maiden in a clean white gown standing 
among the ruins of a temple; the landscepe pro- 
claims the scene to be Italian, and the dress is of 
antique fashion. The picture is entitled Her Eyes 
cre with her Heart ; the possessor thereof—shepherd 
or centurion—would be an enviable Roman. Mr. 
Prinsep has sent a sort of sequel to his Minuet, & 
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graceful aging preiiee = gots & « 
youth at’ the foot of a lordly staircase; both are 
dressed in the costume of good Queen Anne, and 
neither gown, coat, breeches, nor leave any- 
thing to be desired. The Overture, by Mr. Holy- 
oake, gives us a charming group of English girls, 
“as sweet as English air can make them, they.” 

An Ariadne by Mr. Richmond, powerfully 
drawn and norte | will, we fancy, introduce this 

artist to the Liverpool public. e hear that a 
design by him for the decoration of the Council 
Chamber is at present being considered, and it isa 
good thing that the town should have a chance of 
seeing his work. ; 

Mare Antony and Field, Raven and Dawson are 
all well represented by good landscapes, and Mr. 
Lehmann sent a charming child nursing a 
kitten to support his well-earned reputation in 
Liverpool. Mrs. Jopling’s Elaine deserves men- 
tion, as also does Mr. Lestre’s Return from the 
Fair. Mr. Staniland’s Caught, a young girl 
and her soldier lover detected by a stern father, 
will awaken the interest which such a situation 
forcibly and naturally rendered always inspires ; 
the soldier is evidently penniless, and the girl is 
pretty, while the parent looks rich. . 

Mr. Morris, in addition to his Academy picture, 
has sent another, Whereon they Crucified Him— 
a Hebrew mother holding up a Hebrew child in 
front of a cross—there is nothing particular about 
the cross, and the rock on which it stands cannot 
be meant for Calvary. Mr. Perugini would have 
best consulted his rising reputation by not allow- 
ing Divided Interest to be exhibited, for no one 
can take any interest in the vulgar, bold woman's 
face which bears the above title. : 

We are sorry that our space does not admit of 
our doing any sort of justice to the water-colour 
rooms. They contain much that is admirable. 
Mr. Hine’s and Mr. Hartland’s ae are 
especially good. Mr. Hine is full of unpre- 
on” poe taste, and Mr. Hartland has 
given us a fine cornfield, contrasting pleasantly 
with his melancholy peat mosses, well rendered 
though they be. Messrs. Wade, Eden, Waite, 
Dodson, Hayes, Finnie, and ny Me have 
contributed really good work, and Mr. Danby has 
sent one of his happiest delineations of water and 
hillside. We also notice fine drawings by Linton 
and Oakes. one 

The water-colour room contains a portrait, in 
oils, of Holman Hunt, by himself—it is forcible 
and may be truthful, but it is not beautiful, and 
the Eastern garb in which the painter is clothed 
does not suit the very Saxon character of his hair 
and eye. é 

Mr. Stanhope’s drawing of Charon is too droll 
not to be mentioned—two figures which we sup- 
pose are meant for Pyramus and Thisbe, or an 
other pair of lovers faithful in death, but whic 
look as if they had been starved to death, stand 
hungrily embracing each other's emaciated form, 
while they gaze towards Charon, who is approach- 
ing through a long grotto that reminds one of the 
Surrey Gardens. : ; 

In closing this brief notice we sincerely wish 
the Liverpool Corporation every success in their 
good work, and congratulate the committee on the 
class of pictures they have brought together, and, 
mirabile dictu, on the good taste and imparti- 
ality with which they have hung them. 

F. G, PRANGE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, SEELEY AND JACKSON announce a second 
series of etchings from the National Gallery, con- 
sisting of twelve proof-plates on Japanese paper, 
of which only 100 copies will be printed. The 
notes on the pictures will be written by R. N. 
Wornum. 


THE same publishers have also in the press a 
handsome quarto volume containing eighteen en- 
gravings from pictures in the National Gallery, 
with notes, likewise by R. N. Wornum. 








Ir is said that as many as 367 competitors 
have sent in designs for the new French postage 
stamp. 

THe Louvre has trusted its collection of 
original sketches by Michel Angelo, not photo- 
graphs of them merely, for exhibition at the forth- 
coming festival. 


THE inauguration of the monument to Chateau- 
briand at St. Malo will take place on September 5. 


THE Salon at Brussels was opened on August 22. 


Mrs. CHarRtes Heaton writes to us in correc- 
tion of her note on “ Mr. J. B. Waring’s drawings 
at the South Kensington Museum,” which ap- 
peared in the Acapemy of August 7, that she 
finds she was mistaken in saying they had not 
been examined and that “there was no present 
intention of exhibiting them.” She has learnt on 
good authority that a selection of them will be 
exhibited as soon as possible. 


M. WALton, the Minister of Public Instruction 
in France, has recently presented to the Art 
Library of the South Kensington Museum a copy 
of a very extensive and important publication of 
the Archives of the Commission of Historical 
Monuments in France. 


THE present rage for Venetian glass is but the 
revival of an Elizabethan fashion. In a passage 
introduced into the second edition of Harrison’s 
Description of England (1586, a.p.), which Mr. 
Furnivall is re-editing for the New Shakspere 
Society, the worthy parson says :— 

“It is a world* to see in these our daies, wherin 
gold and siluer most aboundeth, how that our gen- 
tilitie, as lothing those mettals (bicause of the 
plentie), do now generallie choose rather the Venice 
glasses, both for our wine and beere, than anie of 
those mettals or stone wherin before time we haue beene 


‘ accustomed to drinke; but such is the nature of man 


generallie, that it most coueteth things difficult to be 
atteined; & such is the estimation of this stuffe, 
that manie become rich onelie with their new trade 
vnto Murana (a towne neere to Venice situat on the 
Adriatike sea), from whence the verie best are dailie 
to be liad, and such as for beautie doo well neere 
match the christall or the ancient Murrhina vasa, 
whereof now no man hath knowledge. And as this is 
seene in the gentilitie, so in the wealthie communaltie 
the like desire of glasse is not neglected, whereby the 
gaine gotten by their purchase is yet much more in- 
creased to the benefit of the merchant. The poorest 
also will haue glasse if they may; but sith the 
Venecian is somewhat too deere for them, they content 
themselues with such as are made at home of ferne 
and burned stone; but in fine, all go one waie, that 
is, to shards at the last, so that our great expenses in 
glasses (beside that they breed much strife toward 
such as haue the charge of them) are worst of all be- 
stowed in mine opinion, bicause their peeces doo turne 
vnto no profit.” 

Then, repeating the hint of Roger Bacon, 
which the late makers of hammerable glass have 
carried out in other wise, Harrison goes on :— 

“Tf the philosophers stone were once found, and 
one part hereof mixed with fortie of molten glasse, it 
would induce such a mettallicall toughnesse thereynto, 
that a fall should nothing hurt it in such maner; yet 
it might peraduenture bunch or batter it; neuerthe- 
lesse that inconuenience were quickelie to be redressed 
by the hammer. But whither am I slipped ?” 


WE have received the first number of a pub- 
lication issuing from the house of Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. It is called Studies ‘wh 
Nature, and consists of four large and good photo- 
graphic views of English scenery, with accom- 
panying letterpress. A slopein Knole Park, with 
its famous beeches, a spot in Penshurst, a giant 
tree—such as Mr. Macallum might paint—and the 
old pier at Lynmouth, have been selected for re- 
presentation. There are many people with whom 
this comparatively literal reproduction of English 
landscape will no doubt be very welcome. 

THanks to the Bullettino della Commissione 





* A well-known expres-ion for our “ wonder” in 
the like phrase.J 





Archeologica Municipale of Rome (No. 1, 1875), 
it is now possible without going to Rome to 
form an independent opinion, so far as that 
can be done from photographs, of the marble 
statue of Venus, which was found on the Esqui- 
line last December, and was at the time the 
object of much attention. Three different views 
of the statue are given on plates 3-4. On plate 5 
is an engraving of it as restored. The text is by 
C. L. Visconti, and the conclusion at which he 
arrives is that the statue is a copy made in later 
times from the original marble statue of Venus 
by Scopas, which stood in the temple of Mars 
near the Circus Flaminius. He is no doubt right 
in pointing out the discrepancy between the 
severe archaic rendering of the head, and the 
fleshly but rather coarse treatment of the body ; 
and it will be admitted that the latter furnishes 
conclusive proof of the figure having been exe- 
cuted in Roman times. The same phenomenon 
occurs wage other statues and groups—(1) in 
the group of Orestes and Electra in the Villa 
Ludovisi with the name of the sculptor Menelaus, 
a pupil of Stephanus ; and (2) in the statue in the 
Villa Albani from the hands of Stephanus, who 
calls himself a pupil of Pasiteles, doubtleze the 
celebrated sculptor of that name in the time of 
Caesar, whence this combination of archaism in 
type of head with realism, sometimes refined and 
sometimes coarse, in the study of the body and in 
drapery has come to be regarded as characteristic 
of the school of Pasiteles. That he chose this 
archaic type of face (and generally also of atti- 
tude) in deference to the tastes of the Romans of 
his day is very possible, and it is also not unlikely 
that he chose the type of one particular master, 
as, for instance, of awed, for his figures 
of athletes or youthful heroes like Orestes, But 
it seems clear that he cared only to preserve a 
general resemblance. In the same way the 
pe of the Venus of which we are now 
speaking may have undertaken to reproduce the 
head and even the attitude of the original statue 
by Scopas; but it is more probable that the 
archaism which he has thrown into the head was 
simply an affectation of archaic severity to suit 
the tastes of his times: in which case his times 
would fall towards the end of the Republic or 
beginning of the Empire. Besides, there is no 
evidence of Scopas having retained an archaic 
manner in rendering the face. 


WE have received a copy of the rules of the 
new Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, to which Mr. John Taylor referred in his 
article on Bristol in No. 172, and of which, indeed, 
he is the originator. The list of members already 
includes the following names:—The Duke of 
Beaufort, Earl Ducie, Lord Fitzhardinge, Lord 
Sherborne, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Bishop Clifford, the Mayor of Bristol, the Dean of 
Bristol, Archdeacon Randall, Dr. J. Beddoe, F.R.S., 
and many others, Mr, J. P. Hallett, M.D., has 
undertaken the duties of secretary. It is intended 
by the Society to hold indoor and outdoor meetings 
for the study of the antiquities of the district, to 
form a library and museum, and to publish papers 
on antiquarian topics. 


WE are happy to learn that, independently of 
the t of an annual pension of 4,000 marks 
(200/.) to Herr von Bandel by the German Em- 
peror, it is in contemplation to raise a fund by 
general subscription in Germany for the purpose 
of presenting a testimonial to the sculptor. 


THE art correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung 
speaks in highly commendatory terms of a portrait 
of a lady in a princely harem at Constantinople, 
by Mdme. Jerichau Baumann, at present in the 
Art Loan Exhibition at Oologne. The artist, 
whose fate it has been to pass from the zenith 
to the nadir of popularity, is now regaining 
public favour, and by her Oriental genre pictures, 
and her portraits of Turkish and Italian women, 
has secured a place of mark in her profession 
which promises to be permanent. 
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A NEw lady portrait-painter, Fraulein Hedwig 
Cireve, has appeared at Diisseldorf, some of whose 
ictures are pronounced by German connoisseurs to 
equal to the works of Franz Hals, in regard of 
simplicity of design, truthfulness, and firmness of 
handling. 

It is reported by the Journal de Genéve that a 
picture which had long disappeared from the 
church of the Sisters of Mercy at Chéne-Bourg, 
and of which no traces had been found for more 
than twenty years, has now been discovered in 
the house of a painter of Carouel, named Gevril, 
whose recent death had led to an examination of 
his property. This picture, representing a man 
writhing in convulsions at the feet of a priest, was 
known as the “ Possessed,” and was esteemed as a 
work of considerable merit; unfortunately, how- 
ever, it has been much injured since its removal 
twenty-five years ago from the church at Chéne- 
Bourg, and the head of the old man, which is 
obviously a copy of the Murillo in the Cathedral 
of Seville, has been cut out, and was found in a 
lumber-room of Gevril’s house nailed to a wooden 
slab. 


Tue Gazzetta Ufficiale of the 20th ult. publishes 
by royal decree the establishment in the Collegio 
Romano, where has been located for these last two 
centuries the Museo Kircheriano, three other 
museums, the Museo Preistorico, Museo Italiano, 
and the Museo Lapidario, or Epigrafico. In the 
last will be collected together all the ancient in- 
scriptions which are daily found in and about 
Rome. 

A new exhibition has lately been added to the 
fine collections of the Musée d'Artillerie, com- 
prising the French military decorations. They 
are divided into two groups, the French distinc- 
tions, and those given to French soldiers by foreign 
Powers. In the first group are the Collar of the St. 
Esprit, the Cross of St. Michael, and the Orders of 
St. Louis and of Military Merit, distinctions re- 
served exclusively for officers, and the medal for 
veterans created by Louis XV. for non-commis- 
sioned officers. Then follow the insignia of the 
Legion of Honour in all its various modifications, 
and the different decorations created by the 
various Governments which have succeeded each 
other since the beginning of the present century. 
The collection will prove most useful to painters, 
as well as of great historic interest. 


THE attention of the Italian Ministry was re- 
cently drawn to the continual abstraction that 
goes on of valuable books, manuscripts, and works 
of art from the Italian monasteries, more especially 
from those under the Roman jurisdiction. Ener- 
getic measures, it is said, will have to be taken to 
prevent this branch of industry from being still 
carried on, for the monks and nuns have found it 
so profitable that they will not willingly relinquish 
it. Not only illuminated manuscripts, choral 
books, small paintings, embroideries, and images, 
have been made objects of traffic, but in some 
cases, in expectation of the dissolution of the 
monastery, even colossal altar-pieces have been 
taken down from their places, and have found 
their way into the hands of Paris and London 
dealers. Large conventual libraries have also 
been disposed of in the same manner; and, to add 
to the scandal, it is said that hundreds of chests of 
unknown contents have been sent out of the Vatican 
itself provided with the Papal seal, and by this 
means allowed to pass free of search and duty, 
and have been expedited to Civita Vecchia, to be 
sent away on French ships. This exportation and 
sale of works of art in italy has certainly de- 
clined somewhat of late years, but the decrease 
of traffic is supposed to be owing more to the ex- 
haustion of the objects of sale than to any con- 
scientious motives. Any supervision that may 
now be exercised on the part of the Government 
will be only, it is to be feared, shutting the stable 
door when the steed is stolen. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, Dr. 
Alfred Woltman reaches the ninth chapter of his 


“‘ Tour in Alsace” (Stretfziigeim Elsasz). In this, 
having finished with the cathedral, he gives a 
short descriptive history of the other churches in 
Strassburg, two of which, St. Stephen’s and 
St. Thomas’s, are of almost equal importance in 
the history of church architecture. The early 
German sculpture in the St. Wilhelms Kirche is 
also critically studied, and an illustration given 
of the grand monument to the Landgraves Ulrich 
and Philipp von Werd, one of the finest works of 
the kind of German art in the fifteenth century. 
Viollet le Duc refers to it several times in his 
Dictionnaire du Mobilier Frangais as affording in 
the armed figures of the Landgraves a perfect 
example of the chain-armour of the period. Asa 
contribution to the biography of Cornelius, W. 
Roszmann publishes some letters written by that 
artist to his friend the historian Niebuhr, be- 
tween the years 1818 and 1821. These letters 
were not known to Ernst Forster when he pub- 
lished his life of Cornelius. They are written chiefly 
from Italy, but are not as interesting as it might 
be supposed that letters from a great artist in 
Italy would be io a dear friend (Theurer Herzens- 
Freund he calls Niebuhr) at home. Many of them 


The unbounded reverence that Cornelius had for 
Niebuhr is, however, clearly apparent in them. 
In one, he writes, “ I rejoice to think of the time 
when I shall see you again and hang on the words 
of your mouth. Never did I meet with a man 
with whom true virtue and wisdom dwelt as with 
you. I would that our fatherland recognised this 
as I do.” 

In contradiction to Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle’s opinion that the town of Verona remained 
unfruitful as regards art until the second half of 
the thirteenth century, Herr Hubert Janitschek 
cites some ancient frescoes that still exist in an 
old battlemented tower, the only portion that 
remains of a grand monastery, formerly situated 
near the church of St. Zeno in Verona. In this ruined 
monastery, kings and emperors used at one time to 
be entertained, and these dilapidated frescoes seem 
to have formed the decoration of a great banquet- 
ing-hall. Only one of them can in any sense 
be said to be preserved, and even this is so 
greatly injured as to be scarcely discernible. Herr 
Janitschek, however, makes out its subject to be 
a Roman Emperor receiving a deputation from the 
Fast, and from various inductions draws the con- 
clusion that it was painted in the year 1236 or 
1237. The other articles of the number are the 
continuation of the translation of Lermolieff’s 
Galleries of Rome, and the continuation of Rosen- 
berg’s “ Activity in Building in Berlin.” The art 
is not remarkable—a hard-outlined youthful por- 
trait of Cornelius, and an etching of some dead 
game from a picture by Weenix. 


WE stated some months ago that a commission 
composed of several well-known artists, archaeolo- 
gists, and directors of museums had been ap- 

ointed by the Prussian Government to enquire 
into the best mode of preserving and cleaning 
plaster casts. The rapid deterioration of the 
casts from antique models in the Museum of Ber- 
lin gave rise to the enquiry, but the question is 
one of wide interest, and its solution would meet 
the wants of many museums beside that of 
Berlin. Everyone knows the dirty and spotted 
appearance presented by plaster casts which have 
been long exposed to the influences of the atmo- 
sphere. It is almost impossible to prevent this 
as they are at present prepared, except by applying 
periodically some process for cleaning; but all 
the cleaning processes now in use are apt to have 
an injurious effect on the cast, by destroying the 
delicacy of its outline and also by altering its 
colour. These results would be avoided by using 
some material for the cast that would admit of 
easy and safe cleaning; and it seemed to the Ber- 
lin Commission that the best method for arriving 
at this material would be to open a competition 
and offer a prize for its discovery. This has now 





been done, and a prize of 300 marks is offered by 











the Prussian Government for a method of cleaning 
ordinary plaster casts without destroying in any 
way their tint or delicaey of outline ; and another 
prize of 10,000 marks for the discovery of a 
material having the same advantages as plaster, 
but possessing sufficient hardness to permit of 
periodical cleanings without submitting the cast 
to any previous treatment. Several inventions 
purporting to accomplish this have been brought 
forward of late. One was mentioned in the 
AcADEMY, January 2, 1875, patented by a Ger- 
man merchant and the curator of the Munich 
Museum ; but none, it would seem, are entirely 
successful; so that a plastic material that shall 
combine all the advantages of plaster with 
greater strength and durability, and a surface 
that admits of safe cleaning, still remains to be 
supplied. 


A CATALOGUE has just been published by the 
firm of P. Gouda Quint, at Arnhem, of the works 
of Jacobus Houbraken, the eminent Dutch en- 
graver of the seventeenth century, of whom 
Raphael Morghen wrote: “ Jamais graveur n’égala 
et n’égalera probablement, dans la maniére d’imiter 


“i J | ‘j i velur _ 
merely refer to money matters, commissions, ce. | par le burin les chairs et la chevelure, le Hollan 


| dais Jacques Houbraken.” 


Jacobus Houbraken, born at Dordrecht in 1698, 
was the son of Arnold Houbraken, the biographer, 
and, we may add, the traducer, of the Dutch 
painters. His Groote Schouwburg der Neder- 
landsche Konstschilders en Schi!deressen, published 
in 1753, laid the foundation of the belief that the 
Dutch masters were all, as Ruskin expresses it, 
“bred in the fumes of the taverns of the North,” 
whereas many of them who have been thus vilified 
have since been proved to have been sober and 
respectable citizens honestly painting their flat 
fields and cattle and homely wives and daughters, 
a far wiser occupation after all than seeking second- 
hand inspiration from Italy and her masters. 
The portraits of these much misrepresented 
Dutch masters were engraved by Jacobus Hou- 
braken for his father’s work, and are among his 
most interesting productions, Beside these, the 
present catalogue enumerates more than 500 por- 
traits of distinguished persons in Holland and else- 
where that were the work of his skilled burin. 
Among them are the so-called “ Birch-Heads,” 
an historical work containing portraits, or, as the 
frontispiece puts it, Heads of Illustrious Persons 
of Great Britain. Engraved by Mr. Houbraken 
and Mr. Vertue; with their Lives and Characters 
by Mr. Thomas Birch, A.M., F.R.S., published in 
London in 1743-52. The head of Catherine 
Howard, wife of Henry VIII., in this series, is 
especially highly esteemed by connoisseurs. Herr 
ver Huell, the compiler of the catalogue, tells us 
that it was his great admiration for the delicate 
modelling and incomparable relief of this portrait 
that first led him to seek to do justice to the 
engraver by preparing a description of his works. 
A pleasant portrait of Houbraken himself, at the 
age of fifty-one, forms the frontispiece of the 
catalogue. There is another, also executed by 
himself, at the age of seventy-one ; for the vigo- 
rous engraver lived to be eighty-two, and practised 
his art to the last year of his life. Like many of 
the masters of the seventeenth century, he has 
fallen of late years somewhat into oblivion. It is 
probable, however, that this excellently prepared 
catalogue will revive an interest in his work. 


Art the meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions 
on the 20th ult., the report of the commission ap- 
pointed to consider the claims of candidates for 
the Fould prize was read. This prize is of the 
value of 20,000 franes, and is to be awarded for 
the best History of the Arts of Design from the 
earliest times to the age of Pericles. The com- 
mission had received during the present year n0 
work written with a view to this prize in whi 
the subject was treated as a whole, and therefore 

stponed the award for three years, in accordance 
with the regulations. A sum, however, equal to 
the interest of the capital sum for three years was 
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awarded to Mr. James Fergusson for his History 


. of Architecture, and in consideration of his five 


other works relating to the history of the arts, on 
stone monuments in all countries, the palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis, the rock-cut temples of 
India, illustrations of ancient architecture in 
Japan, and tree- and serpent-worship. 

Tue “ Prix de Numismatique” of the French In- 
stitute, founded by Allier de Hauteroche, has 
been awarded (double) to Mr. Head, Assistant 
Keeper of Coins in the British Museum, for his 
Chronological Sequence of the Coins of Syracuse. 
This work, although only published last year, is 
now out of print. 


Tu first volume of the Catalogue of Oriental 
Coins in the British Museum, by Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, comprising the coinage of the Eastern 
Khaleefehs, is just published. The second volume 
is already in the press. 

In the report recently presented by the city of 
Brussels to the Conseil Communal of Belgium, it 
was proposed that a universal exhibition should be 
held in Brussels in 1880 to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of Belgian independence. 








THE STAGE. 
THE REVIVAL OF “ FROU-FROU.” 


Frou-frou has been revived at the Gymmnase 
Theatre, and, in the absence of important produc- 
tions in London, this revival has naturally been 
the chief theatrical event of the week. Mdlle. 
Delaporte has assumed for the first time in Paris 
the part played by Mdlle. Desclée in Paris and 
Brussels, and, as our readers will remember, last of 
all in London. Frou-frou is one of those pieces 
that will hardly bear keeping long: its quilities are 
apparent from the first, and its defects are at the 
first overlooked by reason of its piquant pourtrayal 
of certain details of the life of its own day. But 
the portraiture is superficial : the allusions, clear at 
first, grow dim, dimmer, and are gradually lost: the 
satire is on manners, not on men, and so has little 
that can make it endure. It takes quieter work 
than this—and work less instantly attractive—to 
make a permanent success: to speak for ten years 
hence as well as for to-day: for to-day as well as 
for ten years ago. And Frou-frow cannot do 
that; nor can any kindred work of glittering sor- 
disant realism—any work conceived on its plan, or 
executed on its level, Frou-frou and the like of 
it may be associated with a six months’ success, 
and the triumph of a given actress. But as a 
piece of literary art it cannot live. As in very 
many of the novels and plays that jump into im- 
mediate popularity with readers ignorant of art 
and life--though sometimes learned in books— 
something is lacking of the very first importance ; 
wig ad has been sacrificed to effect, and there 
ave been hardly any to perceive it. The main 
characters go through a series of interesting expe- 
riences, which imply, not the consistent inconsist- 
ency of human nature, but a different wanton 
c fulness, obeying no natural law, but the 
law that a work must be immediately effective, 
at whatever brutal sacrifice of art and truth. 
Gilberte, the heroine of Frou-frou, is, for all the 
cleverness of its authors, an impossible person. 
A butterfly woman, so incapable of serious at- 
tachment, would never have gone away—even 
from her husband—for more than a dozen hours 
ata time. An elopement to Venice would have 
been quite beyond her range : Meilhac and Halévy, 
who can see keenly enough the humours of a cer- 
tain world, have seen that as soon as she got there 
she would wish to come back, and so they have 
made her long for the boulevard and the Baste. 
But she would never have got to Venice at all. 
An afternoon at Meudon would have been quite 
enough for her. Again, in her first youth and 
ss, when not even a love for Valréas—who 

loved her himself between a fancy for La Baronne 
and one for “la grande Charlotte ”—divided her 
from her child, she was without affection for that 





child—the very moment when love for the child, 
if it came at all, was sure to have come. Su 
Seri she went away to Venice—Meilhac and 
évy wishing to take her there for purposes of 
melodrama—and upon that, and her own repent- 
ance for going, is developed a maternal love. You 
cannot live on sunsets and on gondolas. Valréas 
is a bore, and the Place Saint Mare monotonous. 
Was there not a husband? Was there not a 
child? These good folks must be somewhere or 
other. Happy thought !—tardy development of 
maternal affection, and touching scene with white 
pocket handkerchiefs at the end of the play. 

And Henri?—the grave husband: a diplo- 
matist, a man of the world: a man for whom la 
grande Charlotte has no attraction. Is it because 
the grande Charlotte, and the like of her, have no 
attraction for him that he is to be so entirely a 
fool in his dealings with his wife ? A mere book- 
worm might of course be that—a Casaubon, a Dr. 
Pangloss, a Dryasdust. But a man of action, a 
diplomatist, a man of the world? Is it not again 
impossible ? 

And Brigard, father of the two young women, 
father of the earnest Louise and the volatile 
Gilberte—is he much more natural? His auda- 
cious adventures are the theme of comment which 
serves no artistic purpose in the play. His ad- 
ventures are episodes. His journeys to social 
‘Bohemia ” he mentions, you remember, jocularly 
to his daughter, and though his complete detach- 
ment from social convictions may be a little 
healthier than Tartufe’s reiterated creed that the 
“ seandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offense,” and 
that “le mal n’est jamais que dans l’éclat qu’on 
fait,” the frank parade, before his daughter, of that 
complete detachment is not a probable thing. 

Of course, to set against this want of proba- 
bility in t things and small, Frouw-frow has 
merits of liveliness and of neat though not solid 
construction. These have already been elsewhere 
and amply dwelt upon. And the cast at the 
Gymnase is an interesting one, for Ravel, Pujol, 
and Mdme. Fromentin keep their old parts, of 
half-a-dozen years ago—no one but Ravel, with 
Ravel’s peculiar lightness and saucy innocence 
in wickedness, could make Brigard endurable—and 
Mdlle. Delaporte, as the successor of Desclée, 

ives us another Frou-frou than that to whom we 
ave been accustomed. M. Vitu has said of 
Malle. Delaporte that her countenance, “ honest 
and saddened,” must fail to realise the earlier 
Frou-frou; but “she won her hold upon the 
public by magnificent outbursts of passion in the 
third act and in the fourth.” “She was enthu- 
siastically applauded,” he adds, “ and the Gymnase, 
deprived, one by one, of Rose Chéri, of Victoria 
Lafontaine, Aimée Desclée, and of Blanche Pier- 
son, has at last re-found an actress: one actress 
only: and that will perhaps be enough.” But it 
will be well—we may add—+to supply her ere long 
with a character more consistent than that of 
Gilberte, in a play more substantial and enduring 
than the firework comedy of Frow-frou. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Tue Haymarket reopened its doors on Saturday 
evening, but with nothing new in the programme. 
At least there was nothing new in the way of 
pieces, our grandfathers having been familiar with 
The Heir at Law, and our fathers having made 
the acquaintance of The Widow Hunt. But in 
the way of interpretation there was a little that 
was fresh—Mr. i B. Conway appearing for the 
first time as Dick Dowlas, and Tiss Walton for 
the first time, we believe, as Cecily Homespun. 
Mr. Conway comes from the Lyceum, where 
during the last couple of years, an admirable stage 
physique, and some union of grace, impulse, and 
fire, have caused him to be remarked. He had 
excellent moments in the performance of Riche- 
lieu, and was pleasantly airy as Osric ; and now his 
Dick Dowlas at the Haymarket must be pronounced 
spirited, picturesque and agreeable. Mr. Conway, 
may, or may not, develop a more marked and 








individual talent than any he has yet had the 
opportunity of showing. Time will prove, and 
we shall avoid prophecy; but the conditions of 
our stage are such that he has but few competent 
rivals in the line of in which we have hitherto 
seen him. Miss Walton, cast for Oecily Home- 
spun, was sure of the stage success that always 
waits on intelligence, comeliness, and hearty good 
humour. But ‘beyond this she achieved little, so 
that while she was accepted by the audience as a 
highly agreeable presence on the stage, she did not 
make us all forget the quaint and quiet old-world 
— of the best Cecily Homespun—Miss Nellie 
oore. Zekiel Homespun, too, was played in those 
times by Mr. Buckstone ; Mr. Everill is now pains- 
taking, yet simple, in the part. And Pangloss 
fell in those days to Mr. Compton, and was one 
of his best parts: all the dryness of nedan 
being brought out with a humour supplied by the 
actor more than by the character. Mr. Clarke’s 
Pangloss, now to be seen at the Haymarket, is as 
well-known to the public and is even more 
popular. The manner of the comedians is of 
course entirely different; the one dry, the other 
unctuous ; the one contained, the other expansive ; 
yet it is strange to see how much, notwithstanding 
this, the two performances have in common—how 
much of what we laugh at in each case is the 
result of stage traditions carefully preserved. The 
chief mental difference—if one can express it in a 
sentence—between the Dr. Pangloss of Mr. Comp- 
ton and the Dr. Pangloss of Mr. Clarke is that the 
first is less occupied than the second with the 
enjoyment of his own surprising attainments, and 
more occupied with impressing other folk with the 
dignity those attainments confer. Mr. Compton 
quotes Shakspere, Ovid, and Horace, to compel 
attention, and step by step to establish authority. 
Mr. Clarke, quoting them, is happy in the trea- 
sures of his mind ; too blissfully conscious of their 
value to be anxious as to the effect of their dis- 
lay. Mr. Howe is Lord Duberly, and Miss 
Emily Thorne his wife. Mr. Howe's performance 
is sagacious and discreet. Miss Thorne hardly suc- 
ceeds in giving sufficient colour and variety to the 
part of the newly-made Lady. In the character of 
Caroline Dormer Miss Linda Dietz shows some 
refinement, if little spontaneity. 


A SECOND theatre reopened on Saturday—the 
Charing Cross, under the management of Mr. 
Field. Dagobert—an opéra-boufle in three ucts, 
the first of which was on Saturday night rather 
tediously long—would appear to be an adaptation 
of Hervé's Alice de Nevers, not the most success- 
ful of a series of operas nearly all of which seem 
inferior to the work of Lecocq. But as La Fille 
de Madame Angot cannot be forthcoming every 
day, and cannot, moreover, be played, even to its 
most faithful devotees, at every theatre in Lon- 
don, there is nothing to complain of in the pro- 
duction of Dagobert, save that one wishes Dago- 
bert had been in some respects better worth 
producing. The story, told at the length to which 
it runs, has the air of being puerile; or, at the 
least, its progress is impeded by something too 
much of fooling—Mr. Odell’s musical instrument, 
for instance, is very well at first, but there came 
a time, on Saturday night, when the audience did 
not seem to disagree with an opinion volunteered 
by a critic in the gallery, that they had had 
enough of it. Nor were the garments of Mr. 
Odell unanimously welcomed. The actor, though, 
on the whole, does service to the piece "hig 
plaintive almost pathetic humour, being un- 
doubtedly effective. Mr. Rosenthal is Dagobert 
—the monarch whose fickle loves form much 
of the story—and he is a comely and competent 
representative of that sovereign of opéra-bouffe. 
Miss Pattie Laverne brings heartiness of style, 
and a voice which would suit a larger theatre, to 
the of Cunégonde, a country lass who divides 
the honours of a heroine’s place with one “ Fleur 


; 


d’Amour,” the affianced bride of Dagobert, played 
by Miss Burville—a very young lady, of some pro- 
Miss 


mise as a singer. . Lavis represents the 
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mother of Dagobert’s bride, and Miss La Feuillade, 
from the Strand, is an agile page of opéra-bouffe. 
Some of the music was encored on Saturday. 
There are several pretty airs; but the entertain- 
ment—which was seldom brilliant—would have 
gained much by compression. Mr. Vandenbossche 
is the musical director. 


Tue rehearsals of Macbeth commence this week 
at the Lyceum, and the end of the month is the 
time at present fixed for the performance of the 
play. 

Drury Lave THeatre opens to-night with Mr. 
Boucicault’s new Irish drama, Shaughraun. The 
scenery—always, as our readers know, a great 
feature at the large popular theatre—is by Mr. 
Beverley: and Miss Rose Leclerq, Miss Rose 
Cullen, Miss M. Dalton, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. David 
Fisher and Mr. Terriss, will support Mr. Bouci- 
cault in the performance of the piece. 


Tne next Dickens performance promised at the 
Adelphi is not a new piece prepared for the 
Theatre, we hear, but a revival of the Olympic 
version of Little Em’ly, with Mr. Emery as Peg- 
goty —an excellent performance this of Mr. 
Emery’s, though it was not, when we saw it a 
year ago at the Marylebone Theatre, quite as good 
as his Captain Cuttle. 


Next week will be the last of Mdlle. Beatrice’s 
company at the Globe. That theatre will, we 
hear, afterwards be devoted to the performance of 
opéra-bouffe by a special company until the 
winter, when the noted troupe of Miss Lydia 
Thompson will return to the quarters where last 
season Blue Beard barely escaped immortality. 


Tue Strand Theatre closed: last Thursday, for 
repairs, pending the preparation of a new opéra- 
bouffe. Miss Gifford, who for several weeks has 
taken Miss Ada Swanborough’s place, leaves Lon- 
don for Hull to take—the Observer says—a leading 
position in Mr, Sefton Parry’s company there. 


Mome. Jupic will return to Paris in a few days, 
when the rehearsals of the Créole, in which she is 
next to appear, will commence. 


Tue Bouffes-Parisiens was to open on Wednes- 
day last, with the Jolie Parfumeuse, with M. 
Daubray, Mdlle. Weill—a débutante who for two 
years has been training for opéra-bouffe—and 
Mdme. Théo. 


Mome. Tx£o has signed, says a Paris paper, an 
engagement at the Bouffes-Parisiens for three 
years, at about six hundred a year. And Mdme. 
Théo is considered among the best paid of Parisian 
actresses, 


Tue Théitre Francais has given Tartufe for 
the first appearance of Mdlle. Samary. Apart 
from the success or failure of the débutante, the 
erformance was a good one. Delaunay played 
alére; Maubant, Cléante ; Coquelin, M. Loyal ; 
Malle. Reichemberg, Marianne; Mdlle. Joussain, 
Mdme. Pernelle; and Madeleine Brohan, Elmire. 
M. Talbot, who has essayed with little success the 
character of Tartufe, played on this occasion the 
dupe instead of the duper, and with far greater 
satisfaction to the audience. Tartufe was played 
by M. Dupont Vernon, who is making his way 
steadily to the front. M. Dupont Vernon's man- 
ner and physique make it impossible for him to 
realise the Tartufe of most men’s imagination. 
Young, tall, thin, energetic, even passionate, his 
Tartufe can only be dark and sinister ; not unctuous 
and flourishing. He is intelligent in the part, but 
the part can never fit him. And something of the 
same unsuitability is noticed in the Dorine of 
Mdlle. Samary. People ask why this young 
irl, distinguished in manner, elegant, and even 
Frilliant, was set down for the most energetic and 
demonstrative of Moliére’s sowbrettes, instead of 
for a modern part, more fitted to her appearance 
and talent. The answer is that the was 
chosen by her for recitation at the Conservatoire, 
and that her performance of it got her the first 
prize for comedy, and led immediately to her 





engagement at the Théatre Frangais. Neverthe- 
less, it was felt at the Théaitre Francais that 
Dorine was not her part. Dorine, to judge from 
the authority which she usurped and exercised 
for rightful ends enough, in Orgon’s house, was a 
woman of ripe years as well as of complete con- 
fidence. Mdlle. Samary has the self-confidence, 
but not the maturity or the force, and though she 
delivers some of the dialogue with sufficient sha 
ness, she fails in authority and vigour when brought 
face to face with Tartufe, to mock him after the 
famous speech about that which his pretended 
piety “ ne saurait voir ;” and when Mdlle. Samary 
says to Tartufe, 

“ Vous étes bien tendre 4 la tentation.” 
one feels it is a young girl who is flinging him 
the reply, and not a practised woman. Mdlle. 
Samary is to appear immediately in a part in 
modern high comedy, which was first played thirty 
years ago by her aunt, Augustine Brohan. In ten 
years time, say the good judges, she will be equal 
to Dorine. 








MUSIC. 


Tue Norwich Musical Festival commences on 
Monday, the 20th inst., in St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
continues till Friday, the 24th. The list of prin- 
cipal vocalists engaged includes the names of 
Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist, Mdlle. Anna de Be- 
locca, Mdme. Patey, Miss Enriquez, and Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd, Henry Guy, H. J. Minns, J. L. 
Wadmore, and Signor Foli. The chief works 
announced for performance are Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah and Hymn of Praise, Spohr’s “God, Thou 
art great,” a selection from Pierson’s Jerusalem, 
Haydn’s Imperial Mass, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, and the Messiah, as 
sacred works ; while at the evening concerts are to 
be given Randegger’s Fridolin, Benedict’s Legend 
of St. Cecilia, and part of his symphony in O, 
Macfarren’s Festival Overture, Cowen’s Grand 
March from Joan of Arc, and a new overture ex- 

ressly composed for the occasion by Mr. W. T. 
st. The festival will as usual be conducted by 
Sir Julius Benedict. 


Tue Proceedings of the Musical Association for 
its first session 1874-75, have just been issued to 
the members in a neat volume of some 160 pages. 
An abstract of its contents will give those of our 
readers who are not members some idea of the 
amount and nature of the work done during 
the past season by the Association. The volume 
contains the papers read at the various meetings, 
viz.: “On Extending the Compass and Increasing 
the Tone of Stringed Instruments,” by Dr. W. H. 
Stone ; “On Temperament, or the Division of the 
Octave ” (two parts), by Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet ; 
“On a Suggested Simplification of the Established 
Pitch Notation,” by Mr. Sedley Taylor; “On the 
Application of Wind to Stringed Instruments,” by 
Mr. J. Baillie Hamilton; “On the Fallacies of Dr. 
Day’s Theory of Harmony; with a Brief Outline 
of the Elements of a New System,” by Mr. C. E. 
Stephens; “On Musical Nomenclature,” by Mr. 
Hullah ; “ On the Principles of Musical Notation,” 
by Dr. Stainer; and “ Illustrations of Just and 
Sungand Intonation,” by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 
— are also given of the discussions which 
followed the readings of the various papers. 


A New tenor, M. Valdéjo, a former pupil of the 
Conservatoire, made a very successful first ap- 
pearance at the = Comique, Paris, on the 21st 
ult., in Zampa, The débutant has been previously 
engaged at the opera at Lidge, and is said to 

ossess a fine voice and to be an excellent actor. 
or the same theatre M. du Locle, the director, 
has engaged as baritone M. Lucien Collin, a 
“premier prix d’harmonie” at the Conservatoire, 
and favourably known as a composer of songs. 
M. Collin reg Me for the last three years engaged 
as first cornet-a-piston in the orchestra of the 
Opéra Comique. 








M. MassEner has just ane the composition 


of a three-act opera, entitl 
The libretto is by M. Gallet. 


THE annual meeting of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts is fixed for Saturday, October 9, when M. le 
Vicomte Delaborde, the perpetual secretary, will 
read a eulogium of Auber. 


M. Govunop has just completed an oratorio, 
the libretto of which is written by the Abbé 
Freppel, the subject being taken from the life of 
St. Geneviéve. 


ANTONINO MaRcaIsI0, a talented composer and 

ianist, and brother of the singers Carlotta and 

bara Marchisio, has lately died at Turin at the 
age of fifty-eight years. 


Tue fourth session of the General Association 
of German Musicians was held at Frankfort-on- 
Maine from the 17th to the 20th of August. The 
Association, which has only been in existence 
three years, already numbers more than 7,000 
members, distributed among eighty local societies, 
The organ of the Association is the Deutsche 
Musikerzeitung, which is published at Berlin, and 
edited by Herr Hermann Mendel. 


Le Roi de Lahore. 


Ir is intended to produce at Vienna the whole 
series of Wagner’s operas at the Hofoperntheater. 
The rehearsals are already in full progress. Tann- 
hiuser is shortly to be given; and Herr Jauner, 
the director of, the theatre, is in treaty with the 
managers of the Grand Opera at Paris with the 
view of obtaining the magnificent scenery which 
a for the Paris representation of the 
work, 
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